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Nobby 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 





Ask Veteran Car C Owners 


You see “Nobby Tread” owners on city streets and country roads all the time, anywhere and everywhere, 
ask them why they use “Nobby Tread” Tires, 
ask them why they buy the clothes they wear, 
ask them why they buy the food they eat. 


__ The reason will be the obvious reason — the simple reason— the same reason why they buy the best of other 
things, viz: — simply because they have learned that the best in tires like the best in everything is always the 


Cheapest in the End 


Automobile owners everywhere are rapidly learning to buy tires on a real business basis, viz:—the basis of 
ultimate economy. 


And remember this — investigations prove that with “Nobby Tread” Tires punctures are 90% less than with 


the average tire. 
Thesearethe reasons why “Nobby Tread” Tires are today thelargest selling high-grade anti-skid tires in the world. 


Based upon their remarkable mileage records 


“Nobby Tread’ Tires 


are now sold under our regular warranty — perfect workmanship and material— BUT any adjustments are on a 


~ 5,000 Miles 


Thousands upon thousands of veteran motorists now use “Nobby Tread” Tires on their front and reat 
wheels through all seasons, because they give real anti-skid protection and the lowest cost per mile. 


United States Tire Company 


NOTE THIS:— Dealers who sell UNIT 2D STATES TIRES sell the best of everything. 
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EVINRUDE Detachable 


Rowboat and Cance Motor 


The 1915 Models embrace all of 
' the unequaled features of the 1914 ‘ 
machines, plus the new and exclus- 
ive Evinrude Automatic Reverse 
which adds 100% flexibility and 
enables Evinrude equipped craft to 
maneuver in a marvelous fashion. 
No description can convey the 
many advantages of this feature. 
All motors are equipped with built- 
in magneto and Maxim Silencer. 
Ask your dealer for demonstration. 
Send for catalog giving details. 
$60.00 to $80.00 


(Battery Ignition - $5.00 Less.) 
12 Beautiful Poster Stamps sent for 4 cents, 
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the 





of Evinrude Motor Company 
No. 11 Evinrude Block, MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S. A. 
DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES 
. 69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. - 218 State St., Boston, Mass. 
ith 182 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 436 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Hart Schaffner 
arx 





If you want to know the correct styles alt 
for men this spring, see a | 


The Style Book 5 


HE best way to be sure of getting a copy is ae 
to go, now, to the merchant who sells our 
clothes, and give him your name and address; or 3 








. y// 
send to us. The book will be ready about Te 
Sant | 
March st. 
You can easily find the right merchant; look for the Ye 

° pay, 
poster-reproduction of The Style Book cover, as shown above. 5] 
He has it in the store window. PA 
S| 
The Style Book shows the new models for men and ‘Bat 
young men; and tells you the right way to buy clothes; ek 
the kind to buy; what to pay; where to get them. | \\ 
Re”, 
When you do buy, be sure you get our label; we 
it’s a small thing to look for, a big thing to find. i" 
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SALERATUS SMITH 


F COMING events cast 
their shadows before, 
the dusky harbinger of a 


BY CEYLON HOLLINGSWORTH 


astounding change. A rush 
order at his tailor’s brought 
him out within a week in all 





big incident was surely upon ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE WRIGHT the exquisite vividness of a 

Saleratus Smith. And speak- streak of lightning and cre- 

ing of shadows, it required Is s , , —_—- sii : me ated a sensation in his shop. 
, § SI > red person. N , re. : 1 

a large, ebony one to rest SALERATUS SMITH is an amazingly genuin per. 0 white man in burnt cork is here. To the The many there were all 


perceptibly upon him. He 
was six feet two inches tall, 
weighed 300 pounds, and his 


creator of this broadly comic, deeply real, dark being the judges of our short-story contest have awarded the 
second prize—$1,000. We present the story with some pride. It is no negro-minstrel performance, still less a senti- 
mental show; it is African grotesque with a thrill in it. You will remember Saleratus after you have stopped laughing 


stunned, mystified and agog, 
and tickled almost to death 
by a broad, acute sense of 





powerful, urbane face was 
so black it was fascinating. 
Its expression was a com- 
mingling of calm and lofty contentment and shrewdly frowning humor. It 
was a comedy, a serio-comic, and infected the eye with laughter. But it was 
a deception. Unseen tragedy looked from behind it like a masked Death. 

Saleratus was forty and had been a professional gambler since his callow 
adolescence. He was the proprietor of a dingy combination of billiard parlor 
and barber shop up a bad, bad alley. There was a blind door at the rear of 
the stuffy room, and behind that door he conducted a “coon” gambling joint, 
notorious in the underground world of three States. The police connived at 
the place, for Saleratus was 
their ally in maintaining 
order and suppressing thugs 
and thievery. The consid- 
erable city had a large ne- 
gro population, and with 
his resort in full blast, 
Headquarters never wor- 
ried about games running 
elsewhere. Disturbance 
never occurred there. Every 
visitor with a razor left it 
in the front room to be 
honed. 

“*Pears to me, from de 
outside, like yo’ has a gun 
on,” suddenly remarked 
Saleratus one night, look 
ing down at a short but 
loud Scream in Chocolate 
from Louisville who had 
never reverberated in these 
precincts before. 

“Uh-huh? And if I has, 
wha’ of it?” 

“Take it out front to 
be ho-o-ned. Cost yo’ a 
quarter.” 

“Ho-ho! Hone a gun!’ 
jeered the Scream. He 
disdained the sphinxlike 
mountain of muscle before 
him and bestowed an in 
ordinately lawless eye upon 
the long room. Every game 
had suddenly stopped, every 
face was stricken with 
grave yet lively expectance, 
and every eye was gazing 
not at him but at Saleratus. 
He took note of this finally. 
Then he gazed up at Sal- 
eratus himself. 

“Wh-which gentlemun 
hones de guns out dar?” he 
asked with a respectful gulp. 

“Any one of them, my dear suh. Jes’ give them de utensil and a quarter 
and yo’ gets yo’ check.” And out shambled the Scream. This incident describes 
Saleratus better than much rhetoric—Saleratus the suave, the astute, the in- 
scrutable and dauntless. And yet here, at last, had something cankered his 
nerve. He had a sigh-heaving grouch on and wore it around his neck as a 
Chinese culprit wears a cellar door. Beyond a high-crowned, tan sombrero, 
spotless linen, and a big diamond stud, Saleratus had always been a rather 
indifferent dresser. But the grouch, after a few days, wrought a sudden and 





The six-foot lady followed him to the step and gave him her hand 


in good night and laughed serenely... . ; 
with waxen graciousness. ‘‘And I'll sho’ly be here in time to attend the mornin’ services with yo’.’’ curdling orpiment of gloves 


humor. They exchanged de- 
monstrative pantomimes 
behind his back, but were 
judiciously unobserving under the testy grandeur of his smoldering eye. Their 
week’s experience with the grouch placed them in the dark as to how far they 
might tread upon his dignity just for fun. 

But he soon illuminated their darkness. His strange access of carping fas- 
tidiousness had discovered a technical roughness on one of his cheeks ten min- 
utes after his appearance, and he was in his head barber’s chair, lathered to 
the eyes, when an immature spider-legged race problem in lavender cuffs, cellu- 
loid choker and homemade cigarette giggled in a well-aimed whisper: 

“Um-m! My-y!” Imme- 
diately and silently Salera- 
tus arose and, without even 
a grunt or dislodging a 
fleck of his meringue, picked 
up the celluloid collar and 
everything that went with 
it and flung it into the alley. 
After this definition of lése 
majesté the shop literally 
swam in blind and purling 
obliviousness. 

But after he had departed 
with his late anxiously rest- 
less air, the shop took coun- 
sel and rumors swarmed in 
conclave. 

They knew that he hung 
uneasily around the station 
at train times; that he took 
a long walk over on the 
West Side every morning; 
and that he was now loung- 
ing up and down the shop- 
ping district more in a day 
than hitherto had been his 
total wont in a month. 

But day followed day, and 
although they spied upon 
him and canvassed theory 
after theory, the enigma 
could not be cracked. 

A week revolved and 
brought the first of Novem- 
ber. Saleratus was at the 
railway station. It was 
late in the afternoon and 
the fatal adumbration had 
suddenly so thickened that 
the coming event must sure- 
ly be at hand. The gray 
suit and topcoat, the mellow 
‘*Thank yo’, thank yo’,’’ replied Saleratus gamboge of shoes and eye- 
were sti!l unblemished; yet, 
somehow, the thrill and lurid 
elegance seemed to droop crestfallen in a spiceless, gingerless atmosphere. 

He stood on the platform near the ladies’ exit to trains and conversed with 
an elderly mulatto of gravely consequential mien in spectacles, gray mutton- 
chop wools, and rusty, clerical garb. A concourse of several hundred, mostly 
women, awaiting their return trains, crowded the space between the two and 
the tracks. They were one of the excursions daily pouring into the city to 
attend the revival services which a celebrated evangelist had been holding after- 
noon and evening for a month, under an inclosed shed that seated ten thousand. 
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He poised his ax, his face working, twitching, grinning, elongating ; his black, satiny skin trickling with perspiration ; his great paddy fingers opening and 


tightening. 


The entire corner of the State had been sucked up 
into the vortex of an increasing whirlwind of reli- 
gious emotionalism; and these women in their fanat- 
ically radiant faces and happy volubility reflected the 
general mind. 

“It was dat grand, stately, six-foot figger what 
draws my eye first,” moaned Saleratus. “And then 
I sees dat face. Oh, dat face, Rev’nd Tucker! Comes 
‘long like a big scythe and mow me down.” 

“Now you see where yo’ wicked life has placed you.” 

“Deed I do! I’s de most miserable nigger in de 
world. It’s three weeks since I first sees her, right 
yere, and dat face been right front of me ever since. 
She’s de walking image of a dream I begins to have 
twenty years ago. Yep! Ho, hum! I looks mighty 
high in my notions of a wife. But I’s so low-down 
tuff, and so-o big and so-o black, dat I dropped de 
hull business years ago—all but de picture of how 
I’d like her. And now, here she steps out of de 


ha 


frame and I’s a goner! 


ALERATUS sighed like a hippopotamus, thought- 

fully pushed back his sombrero, and rubbed his 
forehead. Then he shifted his feet and planted him- 
self anew. 

“Um—does yo’ have any idea, Rev’nd Tucker, if 
I was a good man yo’ niece ’d look at me? I has fif- 
teen thousand hard tucked away.” 

The Rev’nd Tucker frowned up at him in pious 
astonishment and reprobation. The bulky face looked 
back as dumb, pathetic, and helpless as a horse with 
a broken leg. 

“But yo’ are not good, Saleratus. Why, I should 
as soon think of shooting my niece, suh, as intro- 
ducing her to yo’—to be frank with yo’. But yo’ 
have had every chance to be good. Think of the 
times without number I have labored with yo’ to re- 
form and prayed for yo’ and denounced yo’ from the 
pulpit. If yo’ had only profited, I could introduce 
yo’ and give yo’ a clear field and no favor.” 

Saleratus Smith seemed stripped of words by an 
agony of remorse. 

“It’s queer yo’ never saw her before,” remarked 
the minister reflectively. “She visited me a long 
spell when she was home a year ago. Her parents 
live over here in East Rosaile. She’s been coming 
over two or three times a week to attend the meet- 
ings. Oh, yes! Her father and mother were taken 
sick and she came home to help them out. She has 
been lady’s maid for, oh, ten years, in a wealthy 
Looyville family. They are active religious people 
and think everything of her. Yes, indeed! Pay her 
her wages right along while she’s up here. Yes, 
they’re actively interested in the betterment of our 
race and are back of a colony scheme down in 
Georgia. But’’—he sighed contentedly — “she’s in 
Abraham’s bosom and you—are like Dives in hell.” 

“I—I’s good at heart, Rev’nd, even I am in Dives’s 
bosom. Dat face starts me readin’ de sermons in de 
papers every day. Dey shows up I’s got a soul, and 
then with dat face workin’ ’long dey twists it loose 
from de places whar it’s growed to de bone. And 
I’s plum bowed down!” 

He shifted his weight again and, with chin up 
and great sleepy lids almost closed, looked off over 
the heads of the crowd. 

“T glory in God to hear it! Yo’ 


shall have my 


. 


The dazed crowd glared at him in consternation. 


constant prayers,” exclaimed the minister fervently; 
“vo’re a black monster of sin, yo’ soul’s as black as 
yo’ face, but just reach up and grasp the Christ 
hand that is reaching down into yo’ blackness and 
yo’ll be lifted up into joy and yo’ soul will be white 
Glory to God!” 


9 


as wool. 

“Yo’ believes dat 

“"Deed I do! I know it!” 

“Tt’ll wash ’way my record up yonder, sure nuff— 
but what I wants to know, does it wash it ’way down 
yere with yo’?” 

For a moment the good man was nonplused. 

“God can read a man’s heart for what it is. I 
have to judge it by what it makes him do. It’s up 
to you, Saleratus.” 

Saleratus was silent. He was so standing that the 
tail of one eye hovered about the door to the ladies’ 
waiting room. Suddenly his heart reversed and be- 
gan to pump the other way. In a twinkling the 
entrance had framed her. She had stepped out, as 
if to join her uncle, and been halted by the gam- 
bler’s presence. She was thirty, perhaps. She was 
modestly dressed in latest mode, and her form so 
gracefully proportioned that her height was not ob- 
trusive. Her complexion was a rich Roman ocher 
with a touch of Indian red in the cheeks, and her 
decidedly negroid features were ripe and magnetic 
with womanliness, animal and spiritual. 

Evidently she had never seen him before, for she 
was looking squarely at him, naively startled and 
amused by his dimensions. There was nothing lub- 
berly in them. They depicted largeness and strength 
rather than beef and fat, and in the occult darks 
and depths of her Oriental eyes was an admiration 
that drew his face around to hers. Their eyes met 
unintentionally in a momentary yet perfect contact. 
They met in that mutual whirl of unknown possi- 
bility and hidden romance which is like the acci- 
dental harmony of two notes as they pass each other 
on their way. 

“How’ll I—how’ll I make de turn and take de 
stand?” he asked in an ardent, shaky voice, placing 
a hand on the preacher’s shoulder. 

“Cut out the old life now, this minute. Don’t sell 
it out to some one else. Cut it out. Come out be- 
fore all men with a big, brave, right-about face.” 
He turned with a sudden enthusiasm and grabbed 
Saleratus’s sleeve as if he were pouncing upon some 
fleeting inspiration. “Yo’re a gambler. Then plunge 
on God Almighty—to the limit, which is heaven 
above—to the last sou, last friend, breath. Yo’ll 
rake in peace, happiness, and the righteous desires 
of yo’ heart as surely as the sun rises and sets, and 
a man that gets these wins.” 

The divine flame in the preacher’s earnestness 
ignited the heap of old junk that was Saleratus’s 
soul. The enkindled gambler flamed up, as it were, 
and brought his two great hands together with a 
report like a gun. 

“Done!” he thundered, both forgetful and regard- 
less of where he was. “I takes Him against de field! 
And here I stakes my all!” He raised and came 
down on his heels with a defiant shake of the shoul- 
ders and rubbed his forehead as if smitten with 
embarrassment. Then he bent over and said in an 
eager undertone: 

‘Be at de meetin’ to-night—be 


there! I lays my 


**Yo’ miserable par'phanalya,’’ he apostrophized in rumbling groans, ‘‘no second-hand dealer gets yo’ ’’ 


stakes to-night in dat meetin’ before all men. And 
yo’ wants to help dis yere sinner on to heaven? 
Then keep her yere and fetch her to de meetin’, 
Yo’ promise?” 

The minister seized his hand in a wringing grasp 
and scrutinized his face critically. ’ 

“Yes, I will do what I can,” he declared with a 
dubious note. 

“T’ll be there. G’by!” And Saleratus, with head 
up and face abeam, heaved away with rapid, perky 
strides. 

“T’s de straight tip from Glory,” he sang to him- 
self as he swung along. “De old hunch that never 
goes back on me from inside yere! De Lawd’ll give 
me dat angel if I shoves myself into the pile to de 
last chip. If I keeps back one measly white one for 
caw fare, I loses out. He’s give me de peace and 
happiness already. Praise de Lawd!” 

“Who is that man, uncle?” she laughed as she 
stepped up and gazed with her relative after Salera- 
tus. “I wish I were as black as he is. He has the 
ideal complexion-—for the happiness of our people.” 

He told her pithily. Then, after some silent rumi- 
nation, he unreservedly retailed his conversation with 
him, watching her closely meanwhile to see how 
deeply she was annoyed or alarmed. She was amazed, 
and laughed and sparkled with demure interest and 
exclaimed and questioned, but was peculiarly non- 
committal. 

“And I may stay with you to-night, uncle?” 

“Why, surely.” 

She snapped open her hand bag nervously, and, 
picking out her ticket, made a pretense of reading it. 

“Yes, it’s good for to-morrow,” she said, replacing 
it and not raising her eyes. 

“All right, Lucy. We'll go home now.” 

ALERATUS boarded a car and rode up into the 

aristocratic residential district. At a certain cor- 
ner he stood and looked at the large residence which 
had been given over to the evangelist, family and 
staff. Two automobiles were in front. The man he 
wished and yet feared to see was at home. But 
he hesitated only a moment. He marched boldly up 
to the front door and was admitted. 

At eight o’clock, when the strenuous and athletic 
evangelist made his preliminary announcements, 


9,000 silent, intent faces looked up at him from 
the vast amphitheatre in front and a choir of a 
thousand rose in a solid bank at his back. 


“T have one more announcement to make,” he said 
in his resounding clarion, “and I have my doubts 
about it.” 

While the audience seethed with a titter he looked 
with theatrical artfulness down at several rows of 
empty benches reserved directly below him. 

“See these empty benches?” he continued. “The 
biggest nigger and the biggest sport and the tough- 
est proposition this side of hell walked into my 
house this afternoon and surrendered. For ten 
years he has bossed the colored vote and vices of 
his race in this city. You have all heard of him— 
Saleratus Smith!” 

The acre of humanity exploded with a laugh of as- 
tonishment that rolled away in a thunder of applause. 

“T believe he is in earnest. He explained himself 
something like this” he stepped to one end of the 
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platform, the evangelist became the comedian, and 
Saleratus’s voice began to speak. 

“‘] figgers I has three layers,’ says Saleratus. ‘De 
first is paint—shiny, glad-hand paint what yo’ can’t 
scratch nohow. Dives down in my resources and con- 
nects a po’ devil with the nutriment. Den comes de 
hawd shell, de real thing yo’ bumps against in de 
dawk. So hawd every time yo’ whacks it with yo’ 
ax de blow glances off and cripples yo’self. Dat’s 
what I does business with. It knows how to handle 
these yere Indiana niggers what’s huntin’ ’round for 
weak places with a box of specs or a deck cawds. 
I never goes through a nigger. No, suh! I always 
lets a nigger go through me; and when dat nigger 
comes out other side de rolls he’s flat and has printin’ 
on him. Printin’ says: “Dis nigger is BROKE!” 
Then comes de last layer, de real inside. It’s soft, 
honey, and sweet and warm like hot maple sirup. Dat 
real inside is me and de Lawd has broke up de hawd 
shell and set me free. I’s not only goin’ to quit my 
business but I’s goin’ to make de business quit its 
own self—to-night. There’ll be about forty of de 
orniest chicken-liftin’ coons in my joint dis evenin’, 
and I’s goin’ to land those bad inks in a p’cession 
down front to-night or build a riot in my alley.’ ” 

“And here wait the benches for him. He said he 
would drag the first haul of his net for Christ down 
here about 9.30. ‘I’s whole hog or none,’ says Sal- 
eratus. ‘I’s goin’ into de business of liftin’ up my 
people and I wants yo’ to tell de congregation I 
waits for some one what knows to take my arm 
and point out where my work lies; and my muscle, 
my life, and all my money b’longs to dat pusson 
and dat work.” 

While the ten thousand were volleying their ap- 
proval, Saleratus stood before a panel of green felt 
that covered a window and contemplated a full 
house. An expensive cigar, embedded in a big kiss, 
protruded majestically, his sombrero surrounded 
the back of his head like a halo, and a big brilliant 
sparkled resplendently in a little valley across his 
white negligée. The ineffable contentment and the 
lordliness of the Ethiopian invested him. 

Still they came, his customers. He had not had 
such a heavy night for many a day. A night like 
this would net him an easy hundred or two at least. 
The town was growing fast and these nights would 
become the rule. And as he stood there he thought 
about all this with every working cell of his wily 
brain. Viewed from his old standpoint, he knew he 
was crazy. He was about to assassinate smiling 
Fortune while in the very act of pouring her golden 
favors into his lap. And for what? 

He saw the six-foot colored lady. He shifted his 
feet and rolled the cigar about his mouth. He saw 
the gulf between her goodness and his wickedness 
yawn bottomless and bridgeless. His heart gave a 
loggy rotation and sank out of sight. And then with 
an inward yell of jubilation he dove after it and 
brought it up. “Lawd, Lawd, it ain’t Old Fortune 
dumpin’ de commerce in my lap. It’s de Lawd shovin’ 
in niggers for my p’cession. I’s up in a dir’gible with 
de Lawd and bottomless gulfs don’t count, nohow.” 

At fifteen minutes to nine he walked in from the 
barber shop with an ax on his shoulder. He locked 
the door and put the key in his pocket. 

“Well, what yo" know ’bout dat?” laughed some one. 

“Wha-a’s de chicken?” shouted another. 

Those near him yi-yied. 
“"Tention, gentlemun!”’ called Saleratus. He stood 
with his back to the door and, holding the ax on high, 
looked sternly upon them. “Listen! I settles yo’ 
losses to-morrow. De house is PULLED!” 

An instant’s dumfounded silence and then the room 
was in a frantic yet stealthy tumult. Everyone 


He whipped off his 

hat and led the way 
unflinchingly and sternly 
down the long sawdust aisle 
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jumped up, chairs were overturned, greedy, panic- 
stricken fists clawed and tussled over the chips and 
money, arms darted down among legs after the rain 
of rattling coin and celluloid, decks planed into the 
air and splashed on the floor, desperate men swore in 
hissing breaths and jabbered and milled about the 
cloaked windows. 

“Yo’ can’t make yo’ get-away, nohow!” boomed 
Saleratus. “De house is surrounded tight.” 

“Thought yo’ was solid with Headquarters?” spit 
out a voice in ferocious reproach. 

“Headquarters hain’t pulled 
Saleratus grimly. 

The room staggered, stiffened up and stood mo- 
tionless. “Who has?” 

“God Almighty!” he thundered defiantly. 

His scowl held their amazement for a moment. 
Then near him a husky in mortar-stained overalls 
and cap slowly lugged forth an oath of utter per- 
plexity and disgust, slumped helplessly into a chair 
and precipitated a horse laugh of derision. A sneer- 
ing murmur of growing indignation and mounting 
anger followed. 

“What yo’ handin’ us, mistah man? Better not go 
handin’ us n-no lemon!” exclaimed one, surly and 
threatening. 

“Jest what I’s tellin’ yo’,” he thundered. “De 
Lawd closes dis yere place right yere forever. De 
leopard hain’t changed his spots. He jest move his- 
self over and take his spots along. I’s gone over to 
de camp of God Almighty, spots and all. I hand yo’ no 
lemon. I’s handin’ yo’ somethin’ powerful sweet.” 


us!” vociferated 


E DROPPED his ax with a thump and leaned 
out over it. 

“Listen yere, yo’ niggers! Low down, lousy, mean 
as de meanest of yo’ is, yo’ has in yo’ away down 
where yo’ forget all about it—yo’ got a sweet place. 
Listen yere! Bring it up like de cow do her cud. It 
tastes good. I has my mouth full now and de more 
yo’ tastes de faster it comes. Look har, Jim Slocum 
—I see yo’! None of dat! Dat liver half-moon lip o’ 
yourn hangin’ down like de handle of a crutch show- 
in’ yo’ underteeth. Don’t go contemplatin’ no rough- 
housin’! Yo’ knows me! I’s goin’ down to de meetin’ 
to take my stand and yo’ all got to go ‘long and hear 
yo’selves whizzin’ down de gilded chute. 

“Looka yere!” he roared in an oratorical ebulli- 
tion, rising on his toes and falling on his heels with 
ajar. “Listen yere!” Then he dropped his voice to 
an awful whisper. He crouched and shook his ax 
around at them in direst warning. He blinked his 
eyes rapidly and, raising his apron lids as far as 
possible, did his best to converse with the supernat- 
ural; and succeeded. “Dar ain’t a nigger yere but 


what’s a born, bone believer in de ’Fluences. Yo’s 
afraid of ghosts. Yo’s afraid of de evil eye. Yo’s 
afraid of de Bad Man. Yo’ everyone knows dar’s 


somethin’ runnin’ things higher up. Yo’s afraid of it!” 

He distorted his face into an appalling expression 
and, crouching down lower yet, slowly swung the 
whites of rolled-up eyes around upon them. “It’s 
yere. De room’s chuck full with it. It’s outside 
guardin’ de house. It’s got yo’. And it’s God Al- 
mighty Hisself. Dar ain’t noonecan shake de p’sesfion. 

“Clear aside now!” he shouted with a sudden 
change of manner and an outburst of bustling zeal. 
“*Way from these tables! Back up again de walls, 
yo’ black trash! Out de way of de Lawd!” 

He poised his ax above his shoulder and took two 
ponderous, shoe-squeaking strides that. brought him 
to one of the tables. His face was working, twitch- 
ing, grinning, elongating; his black, satiny skin 
was trickling with perspiration; his great paddy 
fingers were opening and tightening upon the ax 
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spasmodically. The dazed crowd jostled back and 
glared at him in consternation. 

“Yo’ miserable par’phanalya,” he apostrophized 
in rumbling groans, “no second-hand dealer gets yo’. 
Yo’ gets no chance to enter no good home, nohow, 
with yo’ wood leprous with hell and damnation—no- 
how! /Yo’s soaked with blood and po’ women’s 
heartaches, yo’ is, and de rotten cusses and pus of 
de world. Yo’s polished by de devil! Every sliver! 
Um—look alive! Yeow!” 

With a howl he sent the ax above his head in a 
glittering scroll and literally split the table in two 
with his enormous strength. Cards and chips flew 
about. He kicked the chairs and splintered frag- 
ments aside ard strode to the next. Down it went to 
destruction. He seemed to have forgotten the uneasy 
crowd. They began interweaving in furtive skips 
and glides. They coughed out half intelligible 
gobblings of warning and displayed every symptom 
of coming panic and stampede. 

“What I tell yo’?” he roared, whirling upon them. 
“Stand still. I'll not harm a hair of yo’ heads. I’s 
no crazy man. But yo’s goin’ to de meetin’ with me 
as witnesses dat dis nigger’s runnin’ no bluff with 
Jesus Christ.” 

“Look har, ’Rastus Smiff,” growled Jim Slocum 
with a sullen, seditious swagger of head, “I ain’t 
goin’ to no meetin’.” 

Three incensed strides brought Saleratus’s face 
an inch from the insurgent’s. He was a slouchy, 
flat-footed, pop-eyed, cinnamon rounder—a bad nig- 
ger who always looked bad, felt bad, and acted bad 
and gloried in his badness. 

“Yo’ ain’t, is yo’?” snarled Saleratus, his voice 
low and hoarse with tensity of wrath. “Take dis ax! 
Dat’s right! Now go over dar and cut de linin’s out 
dat table. G’wan whare I’m telliy’ yo’!” 

Jim Slocum believed himself a bad nigger, but he 
considered Saleratus a vastly badder one. He 
shuffled doggedly over to the table indicated, while 
Saleratus hurried to a small show case and brought 
forth three boxes of his best cigars. 

“First help yo’selves, gentlemun,” was his hearty 
invitation as he started the boxes around. “I takes 
it yo’s is still my friends, fellas, and all I’s askin’ is 
yo’ march down and listen just once to de inside 
ripped outwards. Is I askin’ too much of old friends?” 

He smiled benignly upon them. He had one of the 
most winning smiles when he flung his soul into it 
that ever kneaded a colored man’s face. 

“Yo’ shooly is not!” was the composite exclama- 
tion that came from the mollified fraternity as they 
lit up, scraped, smirked, and walled their eyes about 
over their pompous puffing. 

“Yo’ all lit up? Go into de kindlin’ business, James, 
praise de Lawd!” 

James tongued his cigar and obeyed. Then Salera- 
tus relieved him and demolished the half dozen re- 
maining tables, his deep, sonorous voice spurting into 
shouts and dying into half whispers as he chanted 
forth his religious emotions to the rhythm of the 
blows. The spectators eddied and scuffled around the 
room with him, clucking, laughing, buzzing; here one, 
here another bursting out with some encouraging ex- 
cess of sympathy. And as the tables crashed down, 
the power of suggestion and the semibarbaric mon- 
ody of the giant fused all minds in the heat of one 
idea, and turned all nerves to the vibrations of his 
ecstasy. 

Amid the increasing excitement Saleratus smashed 
every gambling device in the place; and when he backed 
against a green panel and stretched his arms out over 
the human riffraff, invoking silence, he extended them 
over an inanimate one that was an acceptable attesta- 
tion of his sincerity. (Continued on page 31) 
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ON THE BELGIAN BREAD 


FREDERICK PALMER  wwinitT 





ay NCE more!” 
said Harvard, 
1914, as our car 


stopped at the Belgo- 
Dutch frontier on 
the Rosendaal-Ant- 
werp road. One of the conquerors, the sentry repre- 
senting the majesty of German authority in Belgium, 
examined the pass. The conqueror was a good deal 
larger around the middle than when he was young, but 
not so large as when he went to war. He had a scarf 
around his ears under a cracked old patent-leather 
helmet which the Saxon Landsturm must have taken 
out of their garrets when the Kaiser sent the old 
fellows to keep the Belgians in order so that the 
young men could be spared to get rheumatism in the 
trenches if they escaped death. You could see that 
the conqueror missed his wife’s cooking and Sunday 
afternoon in the beer garden with his family. How- 
ever much he loved the Kaiser, I’ll warrant that he 
loved home more. 

His nod admitted us into German-ruled Belgium. 

He looked so lonely that as our car started I tossed 
him a smile. Surprise broke on his face. Somebody 
not a German in uniform had actually smiled at him 
in Belgium. My last glimpse of him was of a grin 
spreading under the scarf over his ears. 
“And again!” said Harvard, 1914, as we came to 
another sentry. There was good reason why Har- 
vard had his pass in a leather-bound case under a 
celluloid face. Otherwise, it would have soon been 
worn out in showing. 

If your Passierschein is not right, you may survive 
the first set of sentries and even the second, but the 
third, and if not the third, some succeeding one of 
the dozens on the way to Brussels will hale you 
before a Kommandantur. Then you are in trouble. 
It is even harder to get out of Belgium than to get 
in these days; for it is in leaving and not in entering 
that you may carry German military secrets. 

In traveling about Europe I have become so used 
to getting passes that when I return to New York I 
shall not think of going to Hoboken without the 
German consul’s visé or of dining at a French res- 
taurant without the French consul’s. Belgium is 
webbed with these old Landsturm guards. 
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of a cauldron raised to let out a burst of steam as 
she asked: “When?” When? When would the Allies 
come and turn the Germans out? 

She was a kind, hard-working woman, who would 
help any passing stranger in trouble the best she 
knew how. Probably that Saxon whose smile 
spread under his scarf had much the same kind 
of wife. Yet I knew that if the Allies’ guns were 
heard driving the Germans past her house and 
her husband had a rifle, he would put a shot in 
that Saxon’s back and she would pour boiling water 
on his head. Then, if the Germans had time, they 
would burn that farmhouse and kill the husband 
who had shot one of their comrades. 


A House with Sealed Doors 


RECOLLECT a youth who had been in a railroad 

accident saying: “That was the first time I had ever 
seen death; the first time I realized what death was.” 
Exactly. You don’t know death till you have seen 
it; you don’t know invasion till you have felt it. 
However wise, however able the conquerors, life 
under them is a living death. True, the farmer’s 
property was untouched. But his liberty was gone. 
If you, a well-behaved citizen, have ever been ar- 
rested and marched through the streets of your home 





Anybody who can get past them without 
a Passierschein ought to be able to pick 
the pocket of a chief of detectives. 

“Naturally!” said Harvard, 1914, when 
the car broke a spring halfway to 
Antwerp. 

While Oxford and Cambridge men are 
dispatch riders at the British front, 
Harvard, 1914, is a dispatch rider for the 
American Relief Commission in Belgium. 
He is helping to keep Belgium from 
starving. That is a delicate business, 
requiring the strictest neutrality. He 
was warned not to talk, and he does not. 
All he does is to show his pass. He can 
be silent in three languages. The only 
time I got anything like partisanship 
out of him and two sentences in succes 
sion was when I mentioned the Harvard- 
Yale football game. 

“My! Wasn’t that a smear! In their 
new stadium, too! Oh, my! Wish I had 
been there!” 

While he and the Belgian chauffeur, 
with the help of a Belgian farmer, were 
patching up the broken spring, I had a 
look at the farm. The winter crops were 
in; the cabbages and Brussels sprouts in 
the garden were untouched. It happened 
that the scorching finger of war’s de- 
struction had not touched this little prop- 
erty. In the yard the wife was doing the 
week’s washing, her hands in hot water 
and her arms exposed to weather so cold 
that I felt none too warm in a heavy over- 
coat. At first sight she gave me a frown, 
which instantly dissipated into a smile 
when she saw that I was not German. 


The Fire of Hate 
F NOT German, I must be a friend. 
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That farmer eap. 
next 
town without the 
permission of the 
sentries. He ¢ap. 
not even mail'a let. 
ter to his son who is in the trenches with the Allies 
The Germans have taken his horse: theirs the power 
to take anything he has if they choose : 
the bayonet. 

If he wants to send his produce to a foreign mar. 
ket, if he wants to buy food in a foreign market, the 
British naval blockade closes the sea to him. He 
sits on a chair with steel spikes, hands tied and 
mouth gagged, while his mind seethes, solacing its 
hate with hope through the long winter months, If 
you lived in Kansas and could not get your wheat 
to Chicago or any groceries or newspapers from the 
nearest town, or learn whether your son in Wyoming 
was alive or dead, or whether the man who owns your 


PAUS 


the power of 


mortgage in New York had foreclosed or not—wel] 
that’s enough without the German sentry. Only ip. 


stead of groceries from Chicago, the thing you need 
past that blockade is bread to keep you 
starving. 

Many “sob stories” have come out of Belgium, but 
this is not one. I saw no one sobbing there; only 
grim stubbornness, endurance, and suffering. Bel- 
gium has been the paradise of purple patch painters 
in rhetoric. But I could think only of simple words 
like food, life, death, hate, love, and sacrifice. Bel- 
gium is a house with sealed doors, where a family of 
seven millions sits in idleness and silence around a 
cheerless hearth, thinking: thinking of nothing but 
war and feeling nothing but war. America opened 
a window and slipped a loaf of bread into the empty 
larder. Those Belgian soldiers whom I had seen at 
Dixmude, wounded, exhausted, mud-caked, shivering, 
were happy beside the people waiting at home. They 
were in the fight. ; 

It is not the destruction of towns and houses which 
impresses you most, but the misery expressed by 
that peasant woman over her washtub. A writer 
can make a lot of the burst of a single shell; a pho- 
tographer photographing the ruins of a block of 
buildings or a church makes it appear 
that all blocks and all churches are in 
ruins: Running through Antwerp in a 
car, one saw no signs of ruins of the 
bombardment. You will see those if you 
are specially conducted. The shops were 
open; the people were moving about in 
the streets, which were well lighted as 
usual. But at intervals marched the 
German patrols. 

When our car stopped before a restau- 
rant a knot gathered around us. Their 
faces were like all the other faces I saw 
in Belgium—unless German—with that 


from 





sad, restrained, drawn look of passive 
resistance. When? When were the 
Allies coming? Their eyes asked the 


question which their tongues dared not. 


The Dueling Ground 


NSIDE the restaurant a score of Ger- 

man officers served by Belgian waiters 
were dining. Who were our little party? 
What were we doing there and speaking 
English—English, the hateful language 
of the hated enemy? Oh, yes! We were 
Americans connected with the relief work. 
But between the officers’ stares at the 
sound of English and the appealing in- 
quiry of the faces in the street lay an 
abyss of war’s fierce suspicion and na- 
tional policies and racial enmity which 
America had to bridge in order to do her 
great work. 

3efore we could help Belgium, Eng- 
land, blockading Germany to keep her 
from getting foodstuffs, had to consent. 
She would consent only if none of the 
food reached a German mouth. Ger- 
many had to agree not to requisition any 
of the food. Some one not German and 
not British must see to its distribution. 








Yet if I were, I would not dare talk— 
not with German sentries all about. She 
lifted her hand from the suds and swung 
it out to the west toward England and 
France with an eager, craving fire in 
her eyes, and then she swept it across in front of 
her as if she were sweeping a spider off a table. 
When it stopped at arm’s length there was the 
triumph of hate in her eyes. I thought of the lid 


touched this little property. 


The scorching finger of war's destruction had not 


town by a cop, how did you like it? Give the cop a 
rifle and a fixed bayonet and full cartridge boxes and 
transform him into a foreigner and the experience 
would not be any more pleasant. 


The wife was doing the week's washing, 
her arms exposed to weather so cold that I felt none too warm in a heavy overcoat 


Those rigid German military authori- 
ties, meaning to beat back Kitchener’s 
army when it strikes in the spring, hold- 
ing fast to the secrets of how they are to 
do it, must consent to scores of foreigners 
moving about Belgium and sending their messages 
across that Belgo-Dutch frontier closed to all mes- 
sages. This required men whom both the German 
and the British duelists would trust to succor the 
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human beings crouched and helpless under the cir- 
cling flashes of their steel. 

Our Minister to Belgium happened to be Brand 
Whitlock. It was one of the best happenings in Mr. 
Bryan’s diplomatic service. Now, Whitlock is no 
Talleyrand or Metternich. If he were, the Bel- 
gians would not be fed. He would be suspected of 
heing too much of a diplomatist. When a German, 
or an Englishman, or a Hottentot, or any other kind 
of a human being gets to know Whitlock he recog- 
nizes that here is an honest man with a big heart. 

And another happening was his secretary of lega- 
tion, Hugh Gibson, one of those young men 
grounded in the languages and international 
law whom Secretary Root took into the serv- 
ice some years ago. Gibson can think 
quickly and think right in several lan- 
guages and smile all the while. It was 
good to return to Belgium and find 
that very American Legation flour- 
ishing just as it was when I said 
good-by in August, the day before 
the Germans came. 

When leading Belgians came to 
Whitlock and said that winter would 
fnd Belgium without bread, he 
turned from the land that has the 
least food to his own, which has the 
most. For Belgium is a great shop 
and a great garden. Its towns are 
so close together that they seem only 
the suburbs of Brussels and Ant- 
werp. It has the densest population 
in Europe. It raises only enough 
food to last it for two months of the 
year. The food for the other ten 
months Belgium buys from us with 
the products of her factories. This 
year Belgium could not send out its 
products ; this year we were to help 
feed Belgium without pay. But 
how? How get the food past the 
3ritish navy and the German army? 
How organize the great work of 
relief? 

In London was an American, H. C. 
Hoover, a celebrated mining engi- 
neer. When American tourists were 
stranded all over Europe with letters 
of credit which could not be cashed, 
their route homeward must lie through London. 
must have funds; they must have steamer passage. 
Hoover took charge. It is a habit of his to take 
charge of things. He did this work so well that he 
was evidently the man to look after the feeding of 
3elzium. There had been no time to lose in getting 
the refugees home; there was no time. te spare in the 
new task. Hoover is one of those round-headed 
Americans born for action, who says “You do this” 
and “You do that,” and organization springs full- 
fledged out of chaos. 

When Harvard, 1914, who had been tried out in the 
American refugee business, appeared in Hoover’s 
office to volunteer for the front in the new cam- 
paign, Hoover greeted him with: 

“You are going to Rotterdam to-night.” 

“So I am!” Harvard, 1914, and started for 
Rotterdam. 

All the disciplined armies in the world are not in 
uniform. Americans have a gift of making a pretty 
good army of succor in a hurry, if not one for killing. 
America giving as only America can, ships laden 
with food steaming to Rotterdam—this was a matter 
of ready organization. But how get the bread to the 
hungry mouths when the Germans were using all the 
Jelgian railroads for military purposes? Germany 
was not going to let a carload of wheat keep a car- 
load of soldiers from reaching the front, or let any 
food for Belgians keep her men in the trenches from 
getting theirs regularly. 





They 


said 


It Is ‘‘Soom Expeerience’’ 


seme and cart transport would be cumbersome, 
and the Germans would not allow Belgian team- 
sters to move about with such freedom. As likely 
as not they might be spies. 

Anybody who can walk or ride may be a spy. 
Therefore, the way to stop spying is not to let 
anyone walk or ride. Besides, Germany had requisi- 
tioned most of the horses that could do more than 
draw an empty phaeton on a level. But she had not 
drawn the water out of the canals; though the Bel- 
gians, always whispering jokes at the expense of the 
conquerors, said the canals might have been emptied 
if their contents had been beer. 

There were plenty of idle canal boats in Holland, 
whose canals connect with the web of canals in Bel- 
gium. You had only to seal the cargoes against 
requisition, the seal to be broken only by a repre- 
sentative of the Relief Commission, and start them 
to their destinations. And how make sure that only 
those who had money in Belgium to pay should pay 
for their bread, while all who had not should be 
reached? From America came Dr. Rose and Henry 
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James, Jr., of the Rockefeller Foundation, which has 
given about $1,000,000 to the cause, and Mr. Bicknell, 
of the Red Cross, to offer their expert advice. 

They soon found how simple was that problem of 
distribution compared to the San Francisco earth- 
quake and fire. The people to be relieved were in 
their homes. Belgium is so old a country, its popu- 
lation so dense, and it is so much like one big work- 












With each serving of soup went a 


loaf of the American brown bread. The faces 
in the line were not those of people starving — not yet 


shop that the Government must keep a complete set 
of books. Every Belgian is registered and dock- 
eted. You know just how he makes his living and 
where he lives. Upon marriage a Belgian gets a 
little book, giving his name and his wife’s, their 
ages, their occupations, and address. As children 
are born their names are added. A Belgian holds 
as fast to this book as a woman to a piece of jewelry 
that is an heirloom. 

With few exceptions, Belgian local officials had not 
fled the country. They realized that this was a time 
when they were particularly needed on the job to 
protect their people from the German exactions and 
from their own rashness. There were also any num- 
ber of volunteers to assist. The thing was to get 
the food to them and let them organize local dis- 
tribution. 

A small force of Americans was required to over- 
see the transit. They must both watch that the Ger- 
mans did not take any of the food and retain German 
confidence in the absolute good faith of their inten- 


tions. And the Germans have taken none of the 
food, orders from Berlin are obeyed, and. Berlin 
knows that any requisitioning of relief supplies 
means that the Relief Commission 
would cease work and announce to 
the world the reason. However 


many times the young Americans are 
arrested, they must be patient. That 
exception, who said when he was 
put in a cell overnight because he 
entered the military zone by mistake 
that he would not have been treated 
that way in England, needed a little 
more coaching in neutrality. 
Volunteers were found mostly 
among the American Rhodes scholars 


at Oxford, and in other Ameri- 
cans who could leave their work 
to assist. They get their expenses, 
but the rest of their reward is experience; and 
it is “soom expeerience,” as a Belgian said who 


was learning a little American slang. These young 
men talk about canal-boat cargoes as if they had been 
running from Buffalo to Albany on the Erie Canal 
for years; they speak of “my province” and compare 
bread lines and the efficiency of local officials. I rode 
all day with a pair of them without finding out—and 
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I tried for the fun of it to find out—whether they 
were pro-Ally or pro-German. As for Harvard, 1914, 
I never got an admission from him that he 
knew there was any war. Hang a passport carrier 
around the Sphinx’s neck and you have him done 
in stone. 

Fancy any Belgian trying to get him to carry a 
contraband letter, or any German commander trying 
to work him for a few sacks of flour! ‘A battalion 
of spies and sixteen field marshals, a Bundesrath and 
a Reichstag, too, would never get his goat. When I 
asked him what career he had chosen he said “Busi- 

ness!” without any waste of words or an ad- 
jective. I think that he will do some. If he 
and Jotfre and Von Hindenburg met, they 

could have a prolix conversational eve- 
ning with a word supply of a dozen 
monosyllables. 

It is he and all these young Ameri- 
‘ans—as distinctive of America in 
manner, looks, and thought as a 
Frenchman is of France or a Ger- 
man of Germany—who have carried 
the torch of Peace’s kindly work 
into war-ridden Belgium. They make 
you want to tickle the eagle on 
the throat so he will let out a gentle, 
well-modulated scream which, of 


even 


course, will be strictly in keeping 
with neutrality. 
“Again!” said Harvard, 1914, as 


the car stopped in the outskirts as 
we were leaving Antwerp before an- 
other Saxon who had a red lantern 
instead of a red flag. And again and 
again till the lights of Brussels 
sparkled before us—watching, watch- 
ing day and night, the disciplined 
pawns of the fine-drawn, bayonet- 
studded net of German military au- 
thority watching every human being 
in all Belgium. How would you 
like to be watched in that way and 
have to take your turn in the bread 
line? 

“The last time I saw that statue 
of Liege,” I remarked, peering into 
the darkness as we rode into the city, 
“the Legion of Honor conferred by 
France on Liege for its brave de- 





fense was hung on its breast, I suppose that is 
gone now.” 

“TI guess yes,” said Harvard, 1914. 

The hotel office in Brussels that night seemed 


about the same that it was when I left it after 
having been at the Belgian front before the city’s 
fall. English railway signs on the wall were un- 
disturbed. 

More ancient relic still seemed the board with its 
“seven” passages a day to England, traversing the 
Channel in “fifty-five minutes via Calais” and in 
“three hours via Ostend,” with the space blank where 
the state of the weather, wired from the coast, had 
been chalked up each morning. 

My guidebook, quite the latest edition, said that 
“passports were not required in Belgium.” Since 
that was published much water and much blood 
had passed the remains of the bridges over the 
rivers Meuse and Aisne. 

The hotel attendants were the same, but they 
seemed to have grown old; their attentiveness to 
have become that of automatons. 


But Conquerors Must Eat 


STORY is told of how that hotel had filled with 

officers after the arrival of the Germanic flood and 
how one day, when it was learned that the proprietor 
was a Frenchman, guards were suddenly placed at the 
doors and the hall was filled with baggage as every 
officer, acting with characteristic official solidarity, 
vacated his room and bestowed his 
presence elsewhere. Then the pro- 
prietor was informed that his guests 
would return if he would agree to 
employ German help and buy his 
supplies from Germany. He re- 
fused, for practical as well as sen- 


timental reasons. If he had con- 
sented, think what the Belgians 
would have done to him after the 


Germans were gone. However, offi- 
cers were gradually returning, for 
this was the best hotel in town, 
and even conquerors are human, 
and German conquerors have par- 
ticularly human stomachs. 

From the bill of fare in the restaurant one might 
get the idea that all this talk about starving Bel- 
gium was nonsense. There was not much difference 
from August except that the bread was the Relief 
Commission’s brown, which has 30 per cent more 
nourishment than the white. The restaurant still 
had its excellent cooks. War had not robbed them 
of their art. You (Continued on page 23) 
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**Dash it all, McMorrogh! 
younger man, ‘‘the people elected ME governor’’ 


It’s a new lease of life for 
us! Not one of the boys but done his best!” Mc- 


“A BIG victory, Governor! 


Morrogh watched the Governor’s face keenly. “An’ 
now the boys have elected ye, what are ye goin’ to do 
for the boys?... I’ve jotted down a few suggestions—” 

“Mr. McMorrogh!”—the face of the Governor-elect 
was white, he spoke with visible strain—‘‘we may as 
well have it now as later! ... You may take it that I 
make these appointments myself—from the First Com- 
missioner down to the office boys! Do you get me—” 

The boss’s red face grew redder. The veins on his 
bull neck swelled. His eyes, slightly bloodshot, blinked 
rapidly. After a moment he said: “Sure, you make 
the appointments! I’m only recommendin’ the 
best men—the men that done the most for us—” 

“Dash it all, McMorrogh!” cried the younger man, 
starting explosively to his feet, “the people elected 
me Governor, and I’m going to be Governor! I’m 
blanked if I’ll be dictated to—by you or any man—” 

The boss reacted sharply. He also rose, his half- 
closed eyes flashing and his lips pressed close to- 
gether. Then he smiled, kindly enough, and laid a 
big hand or the Governor’s shoulder. 

“Say, Jimmie! . .What’s all this, anyway? ... 
What ye handin’ out? ... Me an’ you’s worked to- 
gether, how long? All of twenty years, I guess! 
Jimmie! Who picked ye up when ye was a kid? 
Who put ye to night school? Who made a man 0’ 
ye? Who sent ye to the Assembly? Who showed ye 
the way to Washington? ... Eh, Jimmie boy?” .. 
The younger man pulled away savagely. 
“Jimmie!” . .. McMorrogh went on, “didn’t Ialways 


do the best I could by ye?... Why?... What 
I ever git out of it? ... You know! Nothin’!... 
But I done it.... Why?... I liked ye! That 


was why! From the first minit I saw ye, a 
ragged little shaver wid a bundle o’ papers runnin’ 
from a cop, I took a shine to ye.... A thunder- 
storm was just comin’ on—’member that, Jimmie? 
... A little shaver wid a torn shirt’”—McMorrogh 
patted the other’s broadcloth sleeve. “Ye’ve done 
well for yourself, Jimmie! . an’ I’ve done well 
for ye—” 

McMorrogh stopped. Keenly watching the tense 
lips and white, hardening face of the younger man, 
he saw the game was up. He pulled a gold hunter 
watch from his pocket, snapped it open, snapped it 
shut again, and said brusquely: “Well, guess I bet- 
ter make the ten-forty! Just got nine minutes!... 
Good day, Mister Warner!—” 


HE Governor-elect was sitting now, his head rest- 

ing on one hand, while the other hand sketched im- 
aginary designs on the blotting paper. 

“McMorrogh!” he said hoarsely, “try to see this 
thing from my side—” 

“Oh, I see it, Mr. Warner! I see it all right!” 
said the boss with rough magnanimity; “you’re not 
the first man that has took a wife”’—(“‘a wife above 
him,” he had meant to say, but checked himself) - 
“an’ she has parted him from his friends! ... I 
understand, Mr. Warner! An’, believe me, I’m 
sorry.... Well, got to make that train! ... So 
long!” 

The boss made his way rapidly to the depot, got 
aboard, and found his chair number in the parlor car. 
Squaring his back into the cushion as the train began 
to move, he pulled from his breast pocket the list he 
had meant to give the Governor, the list of “good” 
men who had earned their reward. 

The boss sat with the list in his 





hands, gazing, 
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’* cried the 


~~ 
ay, 
unseeing, straight 
before him as the 
train rushed for- 
ward and the fan 
droned. Two min- 
utes, five, ten, he 
sat motionless, his 
eyes far away. 
Then he pulled 
himself together, 
rose with a vig- 
orous movement 
of the shoulders, 
went forward to 
the smoker, 
bought a paper, 
seated himself in 
one of the wicker 
chairs, and lit a 
cigar. But for 
him the smoker 
was empty. 

He puffed his cigar and his eyes moved idly along 
the headlines. Suddenly they stopped and came 
sh«:ply to focus, and he sucked a breath in between 
his teeth. He had caught sight of this: “DowN WITH 
THE Boss! REFORMERS GET TOGETHER! MCMoORROGH 
Must Go!” And then the details of a clever plan to 
scrap the machine and build a new one. And among 
the names of the “reformers” the very men on the 
list in his pocket. 


“The blazes!” the boss muttered between his 
teeth; “out to knife me, an’ me tryin’ to land them 
jobs! ... What do ye know about that?... The 
dirty dogs! ... Maybe it’s all a lie! ...” 


But as he read on, the reality of the scheme and 
the weight of the forces against him compelled con- 
viction. Then a thought flashed through his mind: 

“Is Jimmie in this, I wonder? ... Maybe it’s this, 
an’ not the wife?—” Then his wrath blazed out: 
“Ye’re a lot o’ sneakin’ thieves! An’ there’s but the 
one thing to do wi’ ye—an’ that’s to beat ye to it— 
an’, by thunder, I will!” 

McMorrogh pondered, his lips pressed, his eyes in- 
tent, for a minute, five minutes, ten minutes. ... 
The cigar went out. 

Then with a jerk he turned to the last page of the 
paper and ran his finger down the Travel column. 
Then he went to the corridor and got some telegraph 
forms and the 
Railroad Guide 
He sat down 
again, turned 
over the pages, 
looked carefully 
along the columns 
of a table, under- 
scored an entry, 
and looked again 
at the steamship 
notices. 

“We can make 
it. That’s all 
right—” 

Then he relit 
his cigar and be- 
gan to smoke 
slowly, the mus- 
cles in his cheeks 
working them- 
selves into knots. 
He was planning 
the details of the 
battle. 

They thundered 
and rumbled into 
the station. The 
boss hurried past 
the panting en- 
gine to the wait- 
ing room and the 
telegraph counter 
and sent off his 
wires. Then he 
bought tickets 
and got the draw- 
ing room on the 
Coast Limited, 
and put the little 
envelope into his 
waistcoat pocket. 

. That after 
noon the boss held 
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a reception. In the sanctum, thick with tobacco 
smoke, he sat serene, a box of excellent Havanas on 
the desk before him. 

“Call in George Henney, Clancy!” and he spat 
out the flakes of his cigar; “I want to talk to him 
private!” 

The door closed noiselessly after the red-headed 
secretary and quickly opened again. 

“Come in, Henney! Come in!” MecMorrogh cried 
in his strong, cordial voice, and grasping George Hen. 
ney’s hand, he pulled him down into a comfortable 
chair close to his own. 

“I’m safe back, ye see, George!” and he smiled 
warmly at his visitor. “Take a cigar! Take two — 
three! Put ’em in yer pocket, man!” 

The boss’s face was genial and humorous. George 
Henney puffed nervously in lantern-jawed silence, 
waiting for the cat to jump. 

But the boss did not hurry. 

“George!” he said reflectively, leaning back in his 
swivel chair and puffing out pale-blue smoke rings; 
not a nervous twitch, no tapping of his toe or drum- 
ming of his fingers, not a quiver in his strong voice, 
“I’ve been in the game—five an’ twenty years!—” 

“M’hm!” grunted Henney, puffing nervously. 

“Ye’re burnin’ yer cigar, man!” remonstrated the 
boss, keenly watching him. “Ye’re smokin’ too fast!” 


EORGE HENNEY wet his finger and rubbed it 

along the cigar, trying desperately to hide his 
nervousness. He did smoke more slowly, but he 
began to beat a tattoo on the desk with his fingers. 
The boss, noticing it, smiled, leaned forward, picked 
up a paper weight, put it down within the other's 
reach, and then leaned back again in his chair and 
blew more pale-blue smoke rings in the air. 

“Been in the game five an’ twenty years!” he re- 
peated contemplatively, “an’ never in all them years 
done as good a day’s work as I’ll have done to-day— 
when I’m through with it!” 

George Henney shoved his chair back, got up, sat 
down again, grabbed the paper weight, and began to 
grind it into the desk. The boss watched him with a 
smile of keen irony on his lips, but said nothing and 
continued to blow smoke rings. 

“Did ye see him?” Henney burst out. 

“See him?” echoed the boss. “Sure, I saw him! 
Great old time—heart-to-heart talk—old memories 
and all that! Same good old Jimmie Warner, 

from the _ word 
‘e.” * 

George Henney 
panted a sigh of 
relief. But his 
suspense was still 
nerve-racking. He 
ground the paper 


weight into the 
wood of the 
desk. 
“Heart-to-heart 
talk!” McMorrogh 
repeated. “Jim- 
mie said I could 


have just what I 
wanted. . .. Left 
it all to me—from 
them commission- 
ships down to 
the office boys!— 
them’s his own 
words. Talked 
about the time I 
saved him from 
the cop — an’ all 
I’ve done for ’im 
since, year in, 
year out.... ‘Ye 
can have just 
what ye want!’ 
cor Oe 2 
body needs any- 
thin’ — he’d best 
see me!” and the 
critically 
eyed his cigar. 
George Henney ' 
sniffed nervously, 
dug the corner of 


boss 


the glass paper 

' weight into the 
Peggy, that ye're all corner of his 
Peggy, ye need a holiday!’’ hand, and _ then 
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began to drum with his fingers on the desk, but did 
not speak. 

“Oh, by the bye, George!—” and the boss sat up 
straight, as if he had just remembered something 
“how are ye off for the ready? ... Got yer roll 
along?.-- I happen to need a thousand jus’ now 
or two—or three—call it five thousand—an’ I’m look- 
in’ for some good friend that'll let me have it! ... 
An’ mind, George,” the boss went on impressively, 
“his ain’t got nothin’ in the world to do with that 
Third Commissionership! Not a thing! Just a per- 
sonal matter between friends! People’s gettin’ that 
nasty these days that when ye get yer appointment 
they may say things about me!” 

It was finer sarcasm than Henney knew. But he 
got the boss’s point in the way the boss desired; he 
pulled out a roll, glanced furtively at McMorrogh, 
slipped off the rubber band, and, holding the roll be- 
neath the edge of the table, began to peel off hun- 
dred-dollar bills, wetting his thumb and counting with 
his lips. Mr. McMorrogh’s eyes slightly closed and 
he flicked the ash from his cigar. “Hines told me it 
would be worth six to him!” was all he said. 

A few seconds more and he was pushing a wad of 
clean yellow-backs into a stout pocketbook. Another 
moment and George Henney was closing the door 
after him, muttering: “He’ll blast that fellow Hines!” 

The boss pulled out his gold hunter watch as the 
door closed and snapped the case ppen. 

“Three o’clock—ten—plenty time!” he said to him- 
self. Then he took up a list of names, hummed over 
it, chewing the end of his cigar, ticked off two names 
on the paper and laid it face downward on his desk. 
Then, settling himself back in his chair, he began to 
smoke slowly, leisurely, meditatively. He was allow- 
ing time for rumors of the Governor-elect’s supposed 
attitude and words to trickle out through George 
Henney. Rumors did so trickle, and oozed about 
the corridors and anterooms, with the result that the 
“reform” movement notably waned. 


N TEN minutes or so the boss’s big hand came 

down on the bell, and he reached for a new cigar. 
The red-headed secretary came into the room. 

“Johnny Marshall there?” 

Clancy nodded. “Send him in!” 

The secretary drew the door to after him. A mo- 
ment later it flew open again and a big, bellowing 
voice came booming into the room. “Hell-o! Hell-o, 
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Mr. McMorrogh! Glad to see ye! Glad to see ye! 
Glad to see ye! How’s the boy? How’s the boy?” 
Johnny Marshall was as big as his voice, wide- 
waisted, florid, gorgeous in a big flapping frock coat 
and a broad-brimmed wide-awake. 
“Put ’er there, Mr. McMorrogh! 
How goes it this fine afternoon?” 

“Fine, John, fine! Have a cigar?” heartily 
joined the boss as they settled into their chairs. 

“No, no, no, no, no!” Johnny Marshall pushed the 
cigar box away. “Have one o’ mine! Have one o’ 
mine!” he bellowed and boomed, crowding a fat case 
of huge anniversary smokes on the boss. 

MecMorrogh picked one, peeled the gold leaf off 
carefully with his thumb nail, bit the end and began 
to smoke. He did not watch Johnny Marshall as he 
had watched George Henney. Seemingly, he was com- 
pletely off his guard. “Sort o’ weddin’-celebration 
smoke, eh, John?” he said cheerily. 

“Weddin’ celebration? Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha!” bellowed 
the big man. “That reminds me of a good one—” 

He proceeded to tell it. In strength it matched the 
cigar. The boss appreciatively grinned. 

“That didn’t happen in Boston, John!” he said. 

“Boston? Boston? No, no, no!” rumbled Johnny 
Marshall, and began to roar with laughter. Boston 
reminded him of another, equally well salted, which 
he imparted with tempestuous mirth. 

The thunderstorm of hilarity continued a good half 
hour. The boss never turned a hair or showed the 
slightest sign of impatience, but continued tran- 
quilly smoking the other’s cigars. 

Finally Johnny Marshall’s stock of good ones ran 
low. The room was wreathed with smoke. 

From the midst of the cloud came the boss’s voice, 
firm and cool: 

“Any netion why I sent for ye, John?” 

“Can’t think, Mr. McMorrogh, can’t think! can’t 
think!” the big voice still rumbled, but with the dis- 
creet rumble of a muffled drum. “No notion at all— 
without it might be about that roadbed contract—” 

“Good guesser, John! That’s the very thing.” 

Johnny Marshall just glanced at the boss from 
under his bushy brows. 

“Well—” he rumbled in the same muffled tone. 

“Talked it out with Jimmie!” the boss went on, 
his eyes fixed on the ash of his big cigar, held up 
admiringly in his steady hand. 

“Yeh?” queried the big man. 


Put ’er there! . 
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“It goes through all right!” the boss added. 

“Good work! Good work! Good work!” rumbled 
Johnny Marshall, his red face redder with satis- 
faction. 

“The length an’ breadth of that contract-—” con- 
tinued the boss in the same incisive tone, “will be— 
five—million—dollars—” 

“All o’ that! All o’ that! 
man boomed. 

“Ten per cent for me!’ 


All o’ that!” the big 


’ 


quietly continued Mc- 


Morrogh. “Fifty thousand down!” 
“What! Ye’re crazy, man! Crazy! Crazy! 
Crazy!” thundered Johnny Marshall—but it was 


low thunder that did not carry beyond the door. 


HE boss made no reply. He reached forward to 

a telephone-address tablet, turned two or three 
leaves, found a number, caught up the desk phone 
and held it to his lips: 

“Hello, Central—” and a number. 

Big Johnny Marshall made no pretense of respect 
for privacy. 

“Whose number’s that, McMorrogh?” he growled. 

“Grey & Field!” the boss answered abruptly. “I’m 
callin’ Grey down here about this roadbed deal!” 

Johnny Marshall was a “practical” man. He 
reached forward, caught the phone, jerked it from 
the boss’s hand, brought the mouthpiece up to his 
own big, florid face and boomed: 

“That’s all right, Central! All right! All right! 
Don’t need that number after all!” and, hanging up 
the receiver, he laughed uproariously. 

The boss picked up his cigar and began to puff 
slowly, but said nothing. 

The big man bellowed again: “Great joke! Great 
joke! Great joke!” Then he said ironically: “Ye 
think I carry the bank about with me, don’t ye?” 

“No, John,” the boss said coolly; “I don’t. I 
know it!” 

“Well, well, well, McMorrogh! How about twenty 
thousand on account?... Oh, all right!” he hastily 
added as the boss reached toward the phone. “Was 
only jokin’! Only jokin’! Fifty it is! Fifty it is! 
An’ the rest when I get paid—” 

“Yes, John! The rest when ye get paid!” 

When the boss had once more stowed away his 
fattening pocketbook, big Johnny Marshall rose to 
go, the broad-brimmed wide-awake tilted back from 
his big, florid face. (Continued on page 28) 


ATLANTIC CITY 


SEEING AMERICA AT LAST—BY HARRISON RHODES 


E ALL like to pretend that when we leave home 

for a holiday we seek distinction and quiet, that 
when we are not engaged in pleasant intercourse 
with the very best people we commune with the 
most high-class works of nature or turn the pages 
of the very best books. But as a matter of fact most 
of us are on such occasions out for honest vulgarity 
and crowds. This is why it is at once so extremely 
difficult to find anyone who will admit that he likes 
Atlantic City and equally difficult to discover any- 
one who has not been there and enjoyed it thor- 
oughly. Atlantic City is one of the most 
amazing facts in America. It is America 
in little; unless indeed you prefer to say 
that America is merely a little Atlantic 
City. So monstrous is the assemblage 
of hotels and boarding houses and cot- 
tages, so fabulous the length of the 
Board Walk, so incredible the num- 
bers of the ceaseless crowds which 
frequent it, that the latter phrase 
seems scarcely an exaggeration. 
When Atlantic City is full, itis hardto 
believe that there can be anyone any- 
where else in the world. Itis so large 
you do not feel that it was built by the 
sea, but rather that the sea has been 
carefully placed in front of it. If Yan- 
kee Doodle on that legendary trip had 
gone to Atlantic City, he would assuredly 
have said he “could not see the town—there 
were so many houses.” Only those whose bed- 
room is on the hotel top floor or whose legs 
are strong enough to carry them to the lantern of 
Absecon Lighthouse can see the conformation of 
the long, narrow strip of sands facing south and 
lying off the coast beyond great lagoons and salt 
marshes which tempted the founders to build a 
great town so far out at sea, or can, above the 
roofs, catch sight of copper-red sunsets in a lonely 
west of winding grassy salt rivers and realize how 
lovely in those early days of Atlantic City must 
have been nature unimproved. 

But nature improved, and improved almost out of 

sight, is much more to the taste of Atlantic City 


patrons. It must be admitted that more often in- 
stead of a setting sun the visitor sees a beautiful full 
moon rising from the waves beyond an even more 
beautiful flashing sign advertising a chewing gum or 
a liver pill, and, if he is a real lover of the resort, 
thinks the celestial orb makes a poor showing in 
















Those wheel chairs convey tough young 
vaudeville actors, gum-chewing girls, and respect- 
able old people out for the magic of sunshine and salt 


comparison with the Electric Supply Company. At- 
lantic City is no nature lovers’ resort; indeed, it is 
the most passionate of national protests against that 
ancient fetish of “the country.” 

The Board Walk is as bare of green as Broadway. 


The golf links is as decently remote from it as the 
New York courses are from Longacre Square. The 
tennis courts have the air of being in West Forty- 
second Street, or some such metropolitan seclusion. 
The horse and pony riding takes place in the agree- 
able publicity of the sands, where the Board Walk 
furnishes an ample gallery for spectators. This pub- 
licity, with the opportunity of galloping beneath the 
piling of the great piers, though not precisely what 
Lord Byron sought upon the lonely Lido sands, is in 
fact more pleasing to those of us who value 
chiefly upon the Jersey shore the urban note. 
The most rural thing in Atlantic City is 
something which Marie Antoinette would 
have loved for its preposterous arti- 
ficiality, a small white Italian villa, 
surrounded by statuary, green lawns 
and hedges, prettily placed by the 
owner of a “million-dollar pier” half- 
way out this marine structure, so 
that the surges of the ocean may 
literally and absurdly break under- 
neath the trim flower beds and neat 
gravel paths of his home. There are 
also in the windows of the curio shops 
miniature Japanese landscapes, and 
“water flowers” ingeniously and pret- 
tily put to grow upon glass cake 
dishes, but even these scarcely produce 
the illusion of the countryside. In fact At- 
lantic City is the city and rejoices in its shame. 
Its theatres are metropolitan in character and 
often ahead of those in the great cities in offering 
new attractions to their public. Indeed, Atlantic City 
has become of late that great traditional dog upon 
which plays are trieda—New York’s Broadway might 
well seem stale to the permanent inhabitant of the 
lesser metropolis. 

Its moving-picture places are countless. Its 
vaudeville shows and Italian band concerts are 
borne aloft above the surf upon gigantic piers— 
you feel that it must be because the dry land has 
grown too congested with pleasure. “Cabaret” per- 
formances abound, and as for dancing, it is un- 
questionable that the square feet of floor per capita 
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is greater than anywhere else in the world. 
incubator babies are displayed, or soda-water foun- 
tains gush forth, or merry-go-rounds go round, or 
fortune tellers tell the future, or patient Armenians 
sell lace, or seals swim in a tank, or tango artists 
teach their lovely art, or osteopaths manipulate the 
spinal column. 

Atlantic City is more royalist than the king, more 
“citified” even than the city. To take but one ex 
ample, “auction sales,” which are only an incident of 
life in great towns, become here an amusement for 
which you start forth to spend an afternoon or eve- 
ning just as you might go to the play. The sales 
are recommended to visitors in the pamphlets 
advertising the resort as a recognized “‘at 
traction,” and no one seems depressed 
at the interminable succession of 
bankruptcies which, theoretically at 
least, must feed these constant 
sales. The spectacle of a well- 
fed but reluctant husband being 
coaxed to bid upon Chinese em- 
broidered doilies, or Parisian un- 
derwear, is worth going farther 
than Atlantic City to see. Shop- 
ping, even without the lure of bar- 
gains, is indeed one of the leading 
sports of the place, and the miles of 
shop windows are to many visitors the 
chief charm of the promenade. It is curious, 
and to the philosophical mind significant, that 
except when the spectacle of bathing calls the atten- 
tion in that direction the characteristic Atlantic City 
attitude is with your back to the sea. There are 
thousands of miles of coast line from Maine to Flor- 
ida from which you may observe the Atlantic, but 
only a scant ten or twelve from which you may look 
at Atlantic City. The wise visitor draws the logical 
conclusion from these facts and acts upon it. 

Atlantic City, as has been proved, we hope, is not 
the country; but it is in spite of that very much the 
seaside. In summer, of course, the sea bathing is its 
one great fact; the hot and cold sea-water faucets in 
your hotel bathtub, though agreeably luxurious, never 
quite take the place of the social immersion in the 
surf. Not only the visitors at its thousand hotels 
but hordes of hot Philadelphians down for the day 
plunge into the waves. The scene is majestic, almost 
terrifying. The pen seems inadequate to describe, 
even to hint at it. What can one say? The sardine 
in his tin box with his fellows is a hermit compared 
with the August Atlantic City bather lying on the 
sands with his comrades. 

The most that an optimist can say is that there is 
sometimes a little room in the sea if you can swim 
far enough out. 

Indeed, the sea, the sea water and the sea air are 
Atlantic City’s ever-present reason and excuse: they 
are the object of its constant worship. Even the 
piers (which in a way seem to try hard to pretend 
that they have nothing to do with the sea, but only 
with vaudeville and tango) are twice a day dedi- 
cated to “net hauls” of the “finny denizens of the 
deep”; and upon the beach each day real fishing boats 
are hauled up and real fish sold to little groups of 
wise and economical housewives. At the Inlet, 
where the yachts lie and their captains importune 
landlubbers to go forth on alleged pleasure sails, the 
atmosphere is most authentically nautical. From the 
altitude of the bedroom in the roof, earlier sug- 
gested, you see how from every side there must per- 
petually pour upon Atlantic City salt-tonic airs. You 
realize how, even in winter, the long rampart of 
hotels and moving-picture theatres and soda-water 
fountains and curio shops and tango studios pro- 
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tects the Board Walk from inclement northern winds 
and makes its sunlit planks a year-round pleasure 
promenade. You recognize that, though a metropolis, 
the place is essentially a health resort as well. Even 
when the Board Walk is most pervaded with tough 
young vaudeville actors and shrill-voiced, gum-chew- 
ing young girls the wheel chairs bear along their 
pleasant well-bred and respectable old people who 
have come for the healing magic of sunshine and salt 
breezes. Atlantic City is one of the few places in the 


world where you may still see old ladies wearing bon- 








the con- 


nets and old gentlemen wrapped in shawls 
trast with the gum chewers is piquant. 

The completeness of the Atlantic City arrange- 
ments for taking sun and air are remarkable. The 
hotels all try to provide “sun parlors” and verandas, 
terraces, or balconies, where, upon rocking-chairs, 
steamer chairs, and hooded wicker chairs the visitor 
may take the air cure. Even in midwinter in their 
sheltered sunny corners the devotee of the open may, 
by piling himself deep with rugs and cushions, stay 
all day outdoors. Atlantic City in its passion for 
fresh air rivals the most aggravated English seaside 
places. The “bath chair” of Brighton and Bourne- 
mouth, in which fat dowagers go forth, is, however, 
a poor old-fashioned vehicle compared with the roll- 
ing chair of Atlantic City, upon the broad seat of 
which even three well-fed New York brokers may sit 
abreast. The rolling chair sports a top for hot 
weather and in cold or rain is completely inclosed in 
glass and as snug as an eighteenth-century sedan 
chair. The bath chair is rather definitely the refuge 
of the decrepit; the rolling chair is, on the contrary, 
the favorite means of locomotion of the youngest and 
most vigorous. Walking is not bad form at Atlantic 
City, but rolling is, on the whole, better thought of. 
Even the most athletic soon lose the feeling of shame 
which at first seems to them to attach to such supine 
progress. No one takes cabs in Atlantic City, nor 
even motors, except to go to the railway station or 
the adjacent country. Your morning promenade, 
your afternoon lounge to the auction sale, your even- 
ing visit to the movies, all are accomplished in chairs. 
You are as much reduced to their employment as in 
Venice to the use of gondolas; there is a resemblance, 
not far fetched, between the two places, owing to the 
strange absence of ordinary traffic and the resulting 
predominance in the turmoil of the town of the 
sound of the human voice. 

In even a cursory description like this of a city 
which deserves at least an epic—the fact is salient 
that it is always functioning day and night, winter 
and summer. It is just this magnificent invention of 
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There are thousands of miles of coast line from Maine to Florida from which you may observe the 
The most an optimist can say is that there is somctimes a little room in the sea if you swim far enough out 





the all-year-round season which has enabled Atlantic 
City to build its hotels of brick and stone and to 
steam-heat them till the difference between the gea. 
(except that the 
winter temperature is more oppressively 
hot). A little while ago the orchestra at one of the 
Atlantic City theatres went on strike, demanding the 
guarantee of a forty weeks’ season, which some union 
or other, with an executive committee in one of the 
great cities, felt to be essential. The strike seemed 
comic to us whw knew that Atlantic 
City is the only place in the country where the thea- 
tres always have a fifty-two weeks’ season! 

It is the all-year-roundness which makes Atlantic 

City so complete a synopsis, as it were, of 
American life. It has the honor—and hap- 
piness—to be one of the great “conven- 

tion centers” of the country. At any 
moment, for example, you may see 
on the Board Walk strange poli- 
ticians wearing stranger tall silk 
hats which evidently have been 
preserved from year to year for 
use only on these occasions when 
the nation’s future is discussed. 

As this article is being written the 

hotel corridors below seethe with 
the strange and piquant mixture of 

the American Hardware Manufacturers 
and the New Jersey Baptists, themselves 
“hard shell.” The Hardware men 

are, on the whole, more animated by the joie de 
vivre, and offer more to the philosophic observer, 
The intelligent segregation of the sexes, which every- 
where gives the American man time for 
business and the American woman opportunity for 
American womanhood, is made pleasantly manifest 
when the Hardware Wives, every one of them grasping 
the Stars and Stripes, are sent forth in a majestic pro- 
cession of wheel chairs—and the Hardware Husbands 
retire en masse to the café. This leaves the other pub- 
lic rooms free for the chaster social gayeties of the 
New Jersey Baptists. On the Board Walk outside a 
young moving-picture actor is saying carelessly to a 
friend that he is at Atlantic City for a few days 
“doing some diving with Professor and Mrs. Harter 
for a new film,” and near by the professor of classical 
philosophy in one of our great universities sits in a 
wheel chair with the dear little old lady who is his 
wife, and watches the procession of brokers, gover- 
nesses, and children, colored waiters, ladies of fash- 
ion, chorus girls, and gum chewers generally file by. 
The newsboys in the offing cry raucously that they 
will supply your “home paper” from wherever you 
may come. The whole picture is agreeably symbolic 
of the varied elements in our national life. This is 
one of the forges at which our American civilization 
takes shape. 

Even the national speech is forever recuperat- 
ing and gaining fresh idioms in this inspiring air. 
Do not “butter-kist popcorn” and “sea-foam kisses” 
show the national mind poetically influenced by 
sand and wave? And when “Ish ka bibble” appears 
on the post cards you send home to the loved ones, 
is the expression not definitely in the American 
language? 

Atlantic City is too vast, too full of significance to 
be confined within the limits of any article. Its many 
fashionable visitors do not succeed in making it fash- 
ionable, nor can its many vulgar admirers make it 
vulgar. It is cosmic. To visit it is a liberal educa- 
tion, for if you look at it the right way it broadens 
the mind merely to learn what other people eat for 
breakfast. 

Atlantic City lifts the lid from American life so 
that you may observe it freely. 
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N THE bridge of a 
long, lead-colored 

warship steaming through the South Atlantic against 
a heavy sea and a gale that blew out of the northeast 
a group of officers gathered behind a gigantic search- 
light. As the bow of the ship broke its way through 
a towering wave, hurling a cataract of water over 
the deck forward and a cloud of salt spray upon the 
men on the bridge, a shutter covering the face of the 
searchlight was snapped open. 

A beam of brilliant white shot into the darkness. 
It swept over the waves from one horizon to the 
other and then found what it sought—a little ship 
with a single funnel, from which a thick stream of 
black smoke was blowing. 

From the wireless room of the war vessel came the 
crisp crackle of a jumping wireless spark. Then the 
tiny ship, which seemed to be blinking hesitatingly 
in the searchlight’s glare, quickly swung around and 
dashed off to the west. The light followed her as the 
wireless again flashed cut a message. The tiny ship, 
in reply, increased her speed. 

Below decks on the warship a shrill whistle 
sounded. There was a rush of feet; a loud click. 
A voice cried: “Abfeuern!” (Fire!) 

A burst of flame, the deafening report of a gun, a 
wreath of dirty white smoke; the single funnel tot- 
tered and fell. The little ship came to a stop. 


The terror of the South Atlantic—the dreaded Ger- 


man cruiser Karlsruhe—had found another victim! 
The British steamship Glanton, three days out 
from Rio Janeiro with a cargo of coffee and a crew 
of sixty men, was the property of the German Gov- 
ernment. Unwittingly she had sailed into the most 
formidable ship trap ever devised, and had paid the 
penalty therefor. 

Although she lay to submissively with barely 
enough headway to keep her from rolling broadside 
into the trough of the sea, the Germans were unable 
toboard her. So great were the waves that for a day 
and a night the two ships remained within two miles 
of each other, riding out the storm. When the wind 
lessened and the sea was a little calmer a longboat 
loaded with Germans was dropped overboard at, an 
opportune moment. The boat narrowly missed being 
dashed to pieces against the armored sides of the 
cruiser, and then was away. About the same time 
two German ships, which before the war began had 
been engaged in the peaceful pursuit of carrying mer- 
chandise to and fro between Europe and the continent 
of South America, appeared upon the scene. They 
were the Rio Negro and the Asuncion, once in the 
service of the Hamburg-American Line. 

Six hours it was before the crew of the Glayton 
was transferred to the Rio Negro. Then the captive, 
manned by a prize crew and with the flag of Germany 
flying at her stern, steamed away to the south. The 
Karlsruhe followed in her wake soon after. 

Here, in the translated words of a man who was 
there, is what happened then: 

“For two days we steamed down the globe. At a 
Point 100 miles east of an island known as Bocos 
Reef, off the coast of Brazil, we gathered around 
us the Glanton and five other vessels. Their names, 
if you care to know them, were Highland Hope, Rio 
Teyana, Pruth, Farn, and Cervantes. The Highland 
Hope was the first. A charge of dynamite blew a 
hole in her side big enough to haul a 42-centimeter 
Slege gun through. She sank in less than five min- 
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utes. One by one, all of the ships, with a single ex- 
ception, were sent to the bottom. Then we went to 
Bocos Reef.” 

How the Karlsruhe, the destroyer of more than 
$7,000,000 worth of shipping (according to reliable 
estimates), managed to do so much damage and at the 
same time successfully elude the array of cruisers 
that Great Britain sent to curb her activities, is a 
story which your descendants and mine will be read- 
ing in histories a thousand years from now. 

The Karlsruhe’s log book will tell a story more 
thrilling than those of the famous Alabama, the Bon- 
homme Richard, and the Emden, all rolled into one. 
Her commander, Captain Kohler, has already earned 
a name for himself which rivals those of such naval 
heroes as Nelson, Semmes, John Paul Jones, and Von 
Miiller. Consider, first, the sea traps the Karlsruhe 
so ably set for its victims. 

When Germany went to war the cruiser was in the 
harbor at San Juan, Porto Rico. The British and 
French consuls there entered a vigorous protest with 
the United States Government against her being al- 
lowed to remain in port unless she was interned. 
The following day the Karlsruhe left for an un- 
known destination. From that day until this she 
has showed herself in no port. 

Three weeks after she left Porto Rico, however, she 
had gathered about her a fleet of three German mer- 
chantmen. These ships, as I have already explained 
to the readers of COLLIER’s, sped to certain prear- 
ranged points on the ocean the instant it appeared 
that there was a chance that Germany might soon be 
at war. At those points the Karlsruhe found them. 

These three ships the Karlsruhe spread across the 
steamship lanes either between North and South 
America, or between South America and Europe, as 
was desired. After several merchantmen flying flags 
of the nations allied against Germany had been cap- 
tured the German vessels were released from the 
flotilla forming the ship traps and were given over 
to transporting passengers and members of crews of 
the captured ships to neutral ports. 

The captive vessels, manned by German citizens 
found aboard them and prize crews from the Karls- 
ruhe, took their places for the traps. 


How Merchanitmen Were Snared 


ERE, in the words of Captain Hans Fritsch, a 

member of the German Naval Reserve command- 
ing the steamer Asuncion, was the way the traps were 
operated after the Karlsruhe had been active for six 
weeks: “The Karlsruhe was constantly accompanied 
by at least four captured merchant vessels. When her 
officers learned that a merchantman was due in that 
part of the Atlantic Ocean the ships were spread out 
in the shape of a fan. The distance from one edge of 
the fan to the other was generally about 200 miles. 
When a vessel flying a hostile flag was sighted by 
any one of these ships in the daytime the wireless 
notified the Karlsruhe, cruising slowly up and down 
along the rear of the fan. Then she would dash in 
with her superior speed and capture the prize. 

“There was always danger, though, that the cap- 
tain of the ship we were after would become sus- 
picious of the code radio messages that would be 
flashed through the air, and gain such a lead that it 
would be impossible to catch his ship before she 
reached a neutral port or a point in the ocean where 
it would have been dangerous to follow her. 

“At night it was different. When one of the ships 
would sight the vessel we expected, she (the German 
ship) would immediately put on all steam and speed 
away. When she was well below the horizon the 
searchlight—and all the ships were well equipped 
would be brought into play. 















“There were two reasons 
why we always tried to 
make our captures at night. The first was that code 
wireless messages might be picked up by ships or 
shore stations hundreds of miles away. And that 
was dangerous. They might fall into the hands of 
the enemy, and then who could tell what might hap- 
pen? With searchlight signals, however, we could be 
practically certain that they would not be received 
by persons other than those for whom they were 
originally intended. 

“The second reason was that while suspicious sea 
captains are likely to run for it if the operators 
aboard their ships pick up a strong code radio mes- 
sage, they will not run away from a searchlight 
beam. Quite on the contrary, there are many sea 
captains who would steam toward a searchlight beam 
to investigate its origin. 

“Two of the seventeen ships captured by the 
Karlsruhe came right up to her while she was flash- 
ing with her searchlight a message concerning an- 
other vessel. They reminded us of moths flying up 
to a candle flame.” 

With all this warfare, buccaneering, piracy, or 
valor—what you term it depends upon the direction 
in which your sympathies lie—not a single life has 
been taken. It is true that blood has been shed. 
That, however, is a story in itself. 

Belaying pins in the hands of stalwart German 
seamen on the Karlsruhe’s transport ships have split 
more than one British head. And the Germans 
aboard the transports had explicit orders to shoot 
any citizen of a hostile nation who started a disturb- 
ance or who became unruly. I have been able to 
find but one case where a shot was so fired. Then 
a revolver bullet was sent crashing through the leg 
bone of the ringleader of a group of twenty British 
firemen and stokers on board the Asuncion who 
planned to overpower the crew and run the ship into 
some English port in the West Indies. The shat- 
tered leg was amputated and its owner was walking 
about on crutches before his one remaining foot 
again touched terra firma. 

On that occasion the Asuncion slowly cruised up 
and down a fifty-mile path in the ocean for more 
than three weeks. Other ships were due in that part 
of the Atlantic, and to have allowed the Asuncion 
to land the prisoners aboard her would have 
divulged the whereabouts of the Karlsruhe. As it 
was, the second officer of a captured British ship 
gave the location of the path traveled by the Asun- 
cion when he was landed. Every night he lay on his 
back and watched the stars through a narrow hatch- 
way. By them he reckoned the position of the ship. 
He was an efficient mariner. 

While I am on the subject of efficient mariners, I 
shall tell you how the crew of the Karlsruhe cleaned 
her bottom of an accumulation of marine growth 
while the ship was in the water. Heretofore it had 
been considered an impossibility to remove barnacles 
and fungi from the bottom of a ship without placing 
her in a dry dock, or, if she was a small ship, haul- 
ing her up on a marine railway. Four months before 
the war began the Karlsruhe should have gone in 
dry dock. So great was the accumulation on her bot- 
tom two months after the war began that her maxi- 
mum speed was reduced from twenty-seven knots to 
about twenty-twoknots. That wasaserious matter. It 


was near the ship graveyard (Continued on page 27) 
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FRENCHMEN IN A FIRST-LINE TRENCH. VWith the 
periscope they avoid exposing their heads to the enemy’s bullets. This 
snapshot was taken on one of the few fair days the men have enjoyed 
since midwinter began. Bad weather was expected to cause a general 
lull in the fighting, particularly in the west, but the strain has not 
been relieved. Hardly a day has passed without one or more serious 
clashes. The Germans are anxious to cripple the French as much 
as possible before England’s fresh army of a million goes into action 


GERMAN WAR BREAD at a way station awaiting shipment to 
Russian Poland. Civilians as well as soldiers were eating the coarse 
army bread long before the Government confiscated the grain supply 
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A GERMAN AMBULANCE ON RUNNERS. The wounded are being hauli 
have cost the Kaiser about 200,000 men in killed and wounded. Ti 
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SLAYING AT LONG DISTANCE. Two French 6-inch guns at work in Alsace. The smoke is from ® 


German civilization) and kolossal (immense) on the guns. The grim monotony of war is sometimes? 
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ne ing line in Russian Poland, where Von Hindenburg's drives toward Warsaw TO THE REAR FOR REPAIRS. 4A French corporal wound: 
compel the Germans to use the popular winter vehicle of the Russians - . . ye 

meee erwont # Underwoan @@ near Arras is being carried to an ambulance by two of his 

— Zz Z, » comrades. First aid was rendered immediately after he was shot, 
” but not soon enough to prevent a serious loss of blood. Accord- 
ing to the Paris War Office, 490,000 Frenchmen have been disabled 
by wounds or sickness, of which number 245,000 have rejoined their 
regiments. The killed and missing amount to over 250,000. At 
the present time France has 2,300,000 able-bodied men under arms 


MODEL WINTER QUARTERS of French soldiers in the 
Argonne region. The floor is two or three feet in the ground. The 
walls are built of poles, the roof of planks and a coat of brushwood 
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February 22, 1732-1915— 


O THE APPOINTMENT OF WASHINGTON, far more than 

to any other single circumstance, is due the ultimate success of 
the American Revolution. Punctual, methodical, and exact in the 
highest degree, he excelled in managing those minute details which 
are so essential to the efficiency of an army, and he possessed to an 
eminent degree not only the common courage of a soldier, but also 
that much rarer form of courage which can endure long-continued 
suspense, bear the weight of great responsibility, and encounter the 
risks of misrepresentation and unpopularity. For several years, 
and usually in the neighborhood of superior forces, he commanded 
a perpetually fluctuating army, almost wholly destitute of discipline 
and respect for authority, torn by the most violent personal and 
provincial jealousies, wretchedly armed, wretchedly clothed, and 
sometimes in imminent danger of starvation. Unsupported for 
the most part by the population among whom he was quartered, 
and incessantly thwarted by the jealousy of Congress, he kept 
his army together by a combination of skill, firmness, patience, and 
judgment which has rarely been surpassed,.and he led it at last to 
a signal triumph. In civil as in military life he was preeminent 
among his contemporaries for the clearness and soundness of his 
judgment, for his perfect moderation and self-control, for the quiet 
dignity and the indomitable firmness with which he pursued every 
path which he had deliberately chosen. Of all the great men in his- 
tory he was the most invariably judicious, and there is scarcely a 
rash word or action or judgment recorded of him. Those who knew 
him well noticed that he had keen sensibilities and strong passions ; 
but his power of self-command never failed him, and no act of his 
public life can be traced to personal caprice, ambition, or resentment. 


—The True Man 


N THE DESPONDENCY of long-continued failure, in the ela- 

tion of sudden success, at times when his soldiers were desert- 
ing by hundreds and when malignant plots were formed against 
his reputation, amid the constant quarrels, rivalries, and jealousies 
of his subordinates, in the dark hour of national ingratitude, and 
in the midst of the most universal and intoxicating flattery, he was 
always the same calm, wise, just, and single-minded man, pursuing 
the course which he believed to be right without fear or favor or 
fanaticism ; equally free from the passions that spring from interest 
and from the passions that spring from imagination. He never 
acted on the impulse of an absorbing or uncalculating enthusiasm, 
and he valued very highly fortune, position, and reputation; but 
at the command of duty he was ready to risk and sacrifice them all. 
He was, in the highest sense of the words, a gentleman and a man 
of honor, and he carried into public life the severest standard of 
private morals. It was at first the constant dread of large sections 
of the American people that if the old Government were over- 
thrown they would fall into the hands of military adventurers and 
undergo the yoke of military despotism. It was mainly the trans- 
parent integrity of the character of WASHINGTON that dispelled 
the fear. It was always known by his friends, and it was soon 
acknowledged by the whole nation, and by the English themselves, 
that in WASHINGTON America had found a leader who could be 
induced by no earthly motive to tell a falsehood or to break an 
engagement or to commit any dishonorable act. Men of this moral 
type are happily not rare, and we have all met them in our experi- 
ence; but there is scarcely another instance in history of such a 
man having reached and maintained the highest position in the 
convulsions of civil war and of a great popular agitation. 


The Greatness of Washington 


HE DESCRIPTION printed above was written in the full- 

ness of his powers by one of the most impartial of modern 
historians in the huge masterwork to which he gave the best 
years of his life. The reference is to the eleventh chapter of 
W. E. H. Lecky’s “History of England During the Eighteenth 
Century,” or to pages 209 and 211 to 213 of “Lecky’s American 
Revolution,” edited by Professor WOODBURN of Indiana Univer- 
sity. This is doubly worth reading now because some of our 
more hasty-spirited radicals have for the last few years been 
attempting to further their projects for the future by depriving 
us of all pride in the past. It has become a kind of shibboleth 
among these partial thinkers that the Revolutionary War was an 
aristocratic intrigue to control both liberty and land (the latter 
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being the more important) in the narrow interests of a domi- 
nant privileged class. It is useless to attempt reasoning with such 
fanatics, since any evidence or authority must, to them, be sub- 
ordinated to their creed; but the rest of us can find inspiration in 
the noble words which LECKY wrote of one who merited the tribute, 


Any Cure for Tax Eating? 


E COMMENTED LAST YEAR on the way in which Mr. A. VY, 

DONAHEY, Auditor of the State of Ohio, attempted to get the 
facts as to Ohio’s finances into the hands of her citizens. It appears 
now that this attempt was decidedly successful. The 1912 report 
contained some 900 pages of endless detail, and less than 50 copies 
were requested out of an edition of 1,200. The 1913 report was 
boiled down to some 250 pages of usable information, and an edi- 
tion of over 11,000 copies was exhausted. This shows how to inter- 
est people in the actual results of their government, and the lesson 
is clear for every State and city that has sense enough to use it. 
But Mr. DONAHEY is not satisfied. His clear-cut figures prove 
only too well that the tendency in Ohio, as elsewhere, is to swell 
the governmental activities, to hide costs in indirect taxes, and to 
multiply expenditures indefinitely. The showing of specific facts is 
unanswerable. Is there any remedy? Critical, constructive publicity 
of the sort that Mr. DONAHEY’s work supplies is the first requisite, 
The second is, probably, to have the State body responsible for rais- 
ing money (preferably such a body as the Wisconsin Tax Com- 
mission) given some sort of limiting power in respect to spending 
money. Perhaps our readers can suggest other betterments. 


What Some Men See 


PERFECT PICTURE of the standpat mind is that given by 

a letter said to be on file among the records of the Patent Office 
at Washington. The writer, a sober, capable, industrious man, of 
good ability but narrow vision, is resigning because (as he points 
out at length) the inventions have practically all been made, and 
he is getting out now when he can step into a good position else- 
where, so as not to be stranded when the Patent Office is discon- 
tinued, as must be done in a year or two. This letter was written 
in 1833. What is your notion of the future of your line? 


The Whole Story Again 


ERE IS THE COMPLETE ACCOUNT of a Connecticut win- 
ter tragedy as told by the New York “Times”: 

ARTHUR DAvis, a fisherman of Greenport, L. I., reported to-night that a 
small boat was picked up off Fisher’s Island this noon containing bodies of 
two men who had been frozen. The boat contained six frozen ducks, two guns, 
and an empty jug labeled “Fishel & Levy, wholesale liquor dealers, Hartford.” 

There was nothing on the bodies to identify them and no oars were 
found in the boat. 


There are many ways of committing suicide in cold weather—but 
how do such facts as these square up with the booze-boosters’ bill- 
board praises of whisky as the Sportsman’s Stimulant? 


*‘The Girl’s First Fling’’—and After 


TILL the “Times” also gives this picture of life as it is not: 

There is something a bit serious to some in the gayeties attendant upon the 
girl’s first fling in society, and those who are looking forward see in the girl 
of to-day the matron of to-morrow. It takes only a few years to bring about 
remarkable changes. Sometimes there is a little sadness; as a rule, though, 
a lot of happiness is their lot. One day they are modestly receiving the 
plaudits of their relatives and friends at a coming-out tea. Perhaps, before the 
season is over, their engagement is announced. Then comes a big town wed- 
ding. By the next season they are settled in a house or apartment in the fash- 
ionable zone, and it is not long before their names begin to appear as supporters 
of various philanthropies, and they take their place in the parterre row at the 
opera. Later, as the old folks pass away, they step in and fill the social niches, 
and before very long the girl who made her bow to society only yesterday, 
so fleeting is time, is a prominent hostess of to-day, with all the pleasures and 
responsibilities of an assured social career. 
Once it would have enraged us to see such ineffable drivel ser!- 
ously set forth where any young woman might read it and per- 
haps think it a summary of human life. But this time it only 
makes us smile. First, because the public properly appraises the 
snobbishness of the “Times” (in spite of its news excellence) ; 
second, because sensible people are beginning to understand that 
New York is just an isolated warren of humanity; and, third, 
because this war has made the world aware how women—young 
and old, rich and poor—have flung themselves eagerly at the chance 
to live broadly, to strive, to serve, to sacrifice. It is said that the 
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war has brought out the most ignoble in man. If this be true 
(and very likely it is not), the war has at least developed the 
best in women—no matter how much the “Times” or any other 
paper may babble as if life were just one pink tea after another. 


We Are Americans 


OME FIFTY GENTLEMEN, inciuding five members of Con- 

gress (Messrs. BARTHOLDT, VOLLMER, BARCHFELD, LOBECK, and 
PORTER), desire “to reestablish genuine American neutrality,” free 
from “commercial, financial, and political subservience to foreign 
powers”—always excepting Germany. Meeting at Washington, 
the fifty have declared in their 


Mr. Wilson’s Mistake 


F THE PRESIDENT meets with defeat in this matter of the 

Ship Purchase Bill (it seems likely as these lines are written), 
that defeat will effectively illustrate the prerogatives and the perils 
of popular leadership on the American plan. Mr. WILSON has very 
properly conceived that he is at once President of all the people 
and leader of his own party. But leadership of the Wilson sort is 
altogether different from the machine boss-ship of such a Demo- 
crat as MURPHY of Tammany Hall or TaGGarRT of Indiana. It is 
of weight or consequence only just about so long as public senti- 
ment backs it. In the case of the ill-framed Ship Purchase Bill, 
founded upon bad economic 
principles and laden with na- 





preamble: “The shipment of 

arms, ammunition, and muni- | 
tions of war, under conditions 
now prevailing, is unfair, un- 
neutral, and in violation of 
America’s ethical ideals.”” Now, 
all this reminds one of the reso- 
lutions introduced in Congress 
by Senators Hitcucock of Ne- 
braska, WorkKS of California, 
and others—resolutions in- 
tended to forbid these exports 
to England and her allies. Yet, 
if Germany controlled the seas, 
shipments of arms would be, 
by Germaniacal logic, neither 
“unfair, unneutral,” nor un- 
ethical. There are a good many 
genuine Americans who regret 
the fact that shipments of arms 
and munitions are consigned 
from our ports to the ports of 
England and France for use 
against Germany, Austria, and 
Turkey; these persons would 
like to feel that no American 
individuals or corporations 
profit by the war. But to find 
in the actual state of things 
a violation of neutrality is a 
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tional perils, the people of this 
country do not, speaking gen- 
erally, support the President. 
They are even puzzled that 
Mr. WILSON should champion 
a measure which seems more 
characteristic of Mr. McApoo’s 
type of intelligence than of his 
own. A good many of them 
are against this bill, however 
tinkered and whatever last- 
minute support it may have re- 
ceived from a few Republican 
members. They feel, with the 
New York “Evening Post,” 
that the measure “should have 
been thought through before it 
was fought through.” They 
are not persuaded of the jus- 
tice or efficacy of Government 
shipping as a business expedi- 
ent at any time; they pretty 
definitely oppose the experi- 
ment of purchasing ships from 
belligerents. The Ship Pur- 
chase Bill has been condemned 
not only by Senators Root and 
LODGE, whose opinions are 
highly valued in matters in- 








horse of another color. There 
is ample precedent for these 
shipments; there is, in fact, no 





volving our shipping and our 
' foreign relations, but also by 
the more thoughtful portion 








contrary precedent. It is not 
America’s fault if Germany 
cannot make use of American munitions; that is due to Germany’s 
relative inferiority as a naval power, in spite of her dashing sea 
raids. One may be grieved or cheered by the fact that there is 
no German port open for American contraband—but the sym- 
pathies of a neutral nation do not affect international law. The 
proposals of such statesmen as Messrs. HITCHCOCK and BARTHOLDT 
and VOLLMER have for their intent compensating Germany for the 
naval superiority of the Allies—and for us to compensate Germany 
in this or any other way would be an unwarranted and perilous 
piece of meddling. As COLLIER’S said on January 9 (and a hun- 
dred newspapers have echoed the statement) : 

Neutrality consists in playing no favorites. To stop shipments to the Allies 
would be favoritism. Now, we do not propose to violate our neutrality to 
please Germany. 

What Mr. BARTHOLDT and his kind need to be reminded of is the 
fact that they are Americans, and must regard the present war as 
Americans or forfeit their right to be considered good citizens. 


Striking a Lofty Note 
ERE COMES the Atchison (Kas.) “Globe” urging this noble 
sentiment : 


Children are taught to be kind to dumb brutes, and something should be 
Said about imposing on father. 
Talk about jayhawker idealism! Why not stick to simple, prac- 
tical things like prohibition and the political utilization of Mr. 
ARTHUR CAPPER and hitching your wagon to a star? Why attempt 
the illimitable? Still, we like the idea. 
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of the American press. What- 
ever the outcome of the Con- 
gressional battle over ship purchase, Mr. WILSON has made a mis- 
take this time both in popular psychology and in economics. 


On Seeing Poetry 


ANY THERE ARE who love the poetry of words and lines 

and stanzas as they have been set upon paper by the poets 
of all time. For them the mere procession of syllables can sum- 
mon up magic music, visions of beauty, the zest of living, kin- 
dling emotions, and lofty aspirations which crystallize into deeds. 
The lovers of written poetry are indeed thrice blessed. But what 
of the rest of the world—those who with perfect frankness 
admit that poetry does not move them? Must such resign them- 
selves to life without that rich reward? No; for there is the 
poetry of life itself, more potent than anything in books can 
be. Nor need one search for it. The sunlight of a dawn slant- 
ing through your window; the twittering of birds in the tree top; 
the dandelions in the grass; children romping in the park; the 
wistfulness in the eyes of your own little boy and girl; the sight 
of two lovers at a trysting place; the quiet happiness and under- 
standing of the old couple at their golden wedding; the friend 
whom you salute at the street corner; fellow workers content 
in their daily routine; the soaring lines of the skyscraper or 
the lonely sycamore; the ceaseless pulsing of the city street or 
the hush and winter calmness of a country hillside; the farmer 
among his stock or the sailor in the rigging; the cry of the wind 
and the swirl of snowflakes; the calm fireside at home and the 
rustle and leap of its flames: night and the eternal stars—these 
make the poetry of life, given to all, and transcending all else. 
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“Since The Ov? 


HE above pictures vividly tell an every- 
day story. On one hand you have 
discontentment, depression, and a dan- 
gerous dash of unhappiness lurking around. 


On the other hand you have happiness, 
vigor, geniality and pleasure. 


Which represents your family ? 


Think what a totally different atmosphere 


PRICES FOR UNITED STATES 
Roadster 


Model 90.$16075 9 see 


ix -Model 82-7 Passenger Touring Car 
odel 80C—4 Passenger Coupe 


All prices f. o. b. Toledo, Ohio 


assenger Touring Car 
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and environment an Overland would bring t0 
your home circle. 


Think of the endless chain of brand-new 
pleasures. 


Think of turning every idle moment inté 
genuine enjoyment and sunshine. Think ¢ 
the physical and mental benefits; of gettin 
out in the brisk and bracing air; of spinnit 
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along, out in the open country, with all 


| the world before you, and all of your trials, 
tribulations and troubles behind you—for- 


gotten. 


Think of the practical advantages of an 
Overland. How you can use it for business; 
how your wife can shop and call in it, for 
any woman can drive an Overland. Again 
we say—think of your family. 


Please Address Department 6 


mpany, Toledo, Ohio 


Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


Model 99 $425 


Then go to the Overland dealer in your 
town. He will explain why an Overland is 
the economical car to buy and the economical 
car to operate. The small cost will surprise 
you. You'll come away with your new 
Overland wondering why you waited so long. 
Think how your family will fairly burst with 
gratitude and appreciation as you drive home 
in your new Overland. 


Think! 


PRICES FOR CANADA 


Model 81—-Roadster $1065 
Model 80—Roadster $1390 0 e 
Six —Model 82—7 Passenger Touring Car $1975 

del 8 ‘ snger Coupe $2150 5 Passenger Touring Car 


ices f. o. b. Hamilton, Ont 
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BARBARA’S MARRIAGES 





CHAPTER 1X 
THE VERDICT 


CHILL November rain was beating down when 

Barbara dismounted before the Charlottesville 
courthouse. Sissy had warned her that morning when 
she had started for town that it was going to rain, 
and she would better drive or take the train. But Bar- 
bara had insisted that the weather would hold; she 
was reluctant to admit that the dreary days were 
coming because they seemed to push so far away the 
golden hours of the summer. She had not informed 
any member of the household that the academy was 
closed on account of an epidemic of scarlet fever, 
because she knew that she would be expected to re- 
main at Grassmere, and she wanted to let Thornton 
see that she was losing no opportunity of standing 
by him. 

She sent a negro with Kirby to the nearest livery 
stable, and, entering the building, took her way to 
the room in which the case of Langrel vs. Thornton 
was being tried. Always she went into that room 
with an inward shudder of disgust, remembering the 
day she had been called as a witness. She had gone 
against Anita’s protests. Anita, increasingly unrea- 
sonable as her vitality grew less, had come to think 
that Thornton had disgraced his name, since he was 
the defendant in such an ominous accusation as the 
embezzlement of funds. Her dislike of Langrel did 
not mitigate her resentment against Thornton. 

It had been an uncomfortable experience. Barbara 
had stated, very definitely, what Thornton had told 
her in the spring about his business relations with 
Mrs. Langrel. Thornton’s lawyer, Marshall, had 
treated her very deferentially, and she had 
felt that her testimony was making some im- 
pression upon the jury. Then Langrel’s law- 
yer began his cross-examination. Barbara 
was not accustomed to the peculiar ethics of 
the witness stand, and it had taken all her 
self-control to keep down her temper at the 
fashion in which her state- 
ments were attacked. She was 
asked why she could be so very 
certain of the day on which 
Thornton’s confidences had been 


made. Barbara saw at once 
that the expression “confi- 
dences” had impressed the 


jury; she saw equally that she 
could not say that the day was 
marked for her by the fact that 
she and Thornton had talked 
over little Mary Thornton’s 
affairs, and had also promised 
each other to be the best of 
friends. She replied, truthfully 
enough, that she kept a diary, 
and had happened to put down, 
in a general way, the record of 
her conversation with Thorn 
ton. But the lawyer had gone 
on questioning, subtly imply 
ing that her testimony was too 
exact to be true. His man- 
ner as he glanced now at her and 
Thornton had been insinuating, and in this he 
was assisted by Langrel’s confederate, General 
Bower, the white-haired old man of fixed, be- 
nign expression. Barbara had realized that the 
opposition was trying to prove that she had 
a sentimental regard for Thornton, who was 
using her as a tool. Langrel’s lawyer endeavored to 
bring out in this cross-examination that Thornton 
had heard in the spring that Langrel was alive and 
had then made his confidences to Barbara, with the 
intention of using her later, if necessity arose. A\l- 
though Marshall made many objections, and many 
questions were ordered to be stricken from the rec- 
ords, still Barbara could see the effect Langrel’s 
lawyer was building up. He meant that the jury 
and the spectators should be filled with a dense dis- 
tress that a dead woman and her prodigal son should 
be cheated. 

When Thornton saw Barbara enter the court room 
his tired face brightened. The spectators were 
few in number, and Barbara was glad of that. A 
little knot of poor people whom Thornton had been 
kind to nearly always came. A good many of Bower’s 
old military subordinates attended, and three or four 
of the Charlottesville Langrels, to whose sympathy 
Langrel had managed to appeal. Lucia Streeter had 
never once been present. As Barbara took her seat, 
a gust of heavy rain beat against the windows, and 
she felt that the dreary weather fitted the proceed- 
ings. Her depression was due not merely to Thorn- 
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ton’s difficulty, but to the course her own affairs were 
taking. Barbara looked about at the different people in 
court who interested her—at Marshall, a big, urbane 
man, with bland eyes and an earnest turn of mind, 
anxious to take all things into consideration, wishing 
to analyze all reasons. Langrel’s lawyer was a thin 
man with a gray, smeary shade of eye, and a mouth 
ready for harsh badinage. One of the jurors had 
truculent eyes, another had a hairy, lean face, a 
third scratched his head on the slightest provocation. 
Barbara resented the flavor of their egotism, their 
mixture of self-importance, curiosity, and self-satis- 
faction. It was the last day of the trial, and the 
lawyers on each side were to summarize their argu- 
ments. Barbara, up to the time of this case, had 
always had an unthinking respect for the law; she 
had assumed that it was synonymous with justice. 























*‘Oh, you don’t understand. I can’t face this 


end. I can’t face anything like disgrace. 


But she had come to the conclusion that justice or 
right or wrong had little to do with the matter; it all 
narrowed down to the power of human persuasion. 
She was filled with a sort of sick rage as she lis- 
tened to the prosecuting attorney, and looked at the 
complacent faces of Langrel and Bower. The lawyer 
was acquainted with Thornton; he knew that in all 
his record the only nominal stain was his arrest in 
the gambling house; he knew that the neighborhood 
prejudice against him in his student days had been 
unfounded; he knew that professionally Thornton 
had always been on the side of the underdog, so 
great had been his passion for fairness. He must 
have known, Barbara thought, that all that Thorn- 
ton had done for Mrs. Langrel had been for the sake 
of affection and pity, and not from any hope of gain. 
Yet the man deliberately represented Thornton as a 
thief. He represented Bower as a noble savior of 
his country. He pictured Langrel as sick and dis- 
couraged in a foreign land, working against moun- 
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tainous difficulties to make a record of which his old 
mother could be proud, and coming back with his 
little but honorably won success to find her dead, and 
a stranger in his place. 

Barbara did not subscribe to the,,dea that it was 
the business of Langrel’s lawyer to }#e only one side, 
to the end of getting a verdict for his client. She 
could only sit heartsick at seeing the jury swayed 
by his speech—and no more by his words than by 
the silent verdict of the spectators, which was against 
Thornton. There were present too many Confederate 
soldiers whose faith in General Bower’s integrity 
was as strong as their faith in Virginia. Barbara 
could feel the keen advocacy of these old men sweep- 
ing toward the jury box like the old-time, steady 
movement of their infantry ranks. 

Marshall was admirable. He made the most of his 
client’s splendid record in the law a1 his devotion 
to Mrs. Langrel’s interests. But he could not prove 
by documents that Thornton had never received any 
interest upon the mortgage which he held against 
Rosegarland, nor could he deny the fact that Thorn- 
ton had been arrested with a group of the most dis- 
reputable gamblers in Charlottesville. He could not 
deny that Thornton had given Mrs. Langrel a receipt 
for her bonds, and had no written authorization to 
dispose of them as he saw fit. He laid bare the 
tawdry story of the elder Langrel’s sin and shame, 
stripping aside, in his attempt to save Thornton, all 

the defenses which the dead woman had so care 
fully built against the world. But for the story 
of the forged check Marshall had no 
Moreover, he had no means of shaking Bower’s 
steady and injurious denial that the bonds had 
been given him to offset the 
check. There was no 
proof against Bower’s charac- 


proof. 


overt 


ter, nor could he make any 
overt attack upon it without 
laying himself open for libel. 


He believed in his client’s inno- 
cence, but thought that Thorn- 
ton had shown most unbusi- 
nesslike folly in not having got 
a signed and witnessed state- 
ment from Mrs. Langrel show- 
ing to what use the bonds had 
put. In his efforts to 
; move the old war dogs sitting 
alertly behind Bower he made 
the most of the war record of 
i) Thornton’s father and uncle; 
; but Thornton’s father had been 
d only a lieutenant and his uncle 

a colonel, while Bower was a 

general, and Thornton’s mothe 

had come from a Union family. 


been 


BA RBARA, listening to Mar- 
shall’s eloquent plea, was 
not deceived into hope; the case 
would go against Thornton. 
She listened carefully to the 
judge’s impersonal instructions 
to the jury; he at least was a 
true servant of justice, not in- 
dicating on which side his sym- 
pathies lay. The jury filed out 
of the and retired to de- 
liberate. The spectators began 
to disperse, the old soldiers lin- 
gering Bower, as 
if they bodyguard. 
Thornton was in consultation with his attorney, but 
he kept glancing toward Barbara, She knew He 
meant to ask her to lunch with him, and she hurried 
out, for she wanted to be alone. 

She went to the nearest hotel for luncheon, her 
mind dropping away from Thornton’s troubles to a 
consideration of her own. For she feared that the 
test of absence which Hare had decreed was begin- 
ning to tell not for her, but against her. During the 
first month his letters had been wonderful. Then he 
had undergone a slight operation which had kept him 
in the hospital for a day or two, and from that time 
on his letters had failed, emotionally. The begin- 
nings had changed from “Dear Little Love” to “Dear 
Little One’; then to “Dear One,” while the last had 
begun with “Dear.” Barbara assured herself that 
the change was due to the depression of spirits caused 
by his physical condition. She was counting the days 
till Christmas. When he should see her again, all 
would be as it had Meantime, she 
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feared the day of the arrival of his 
letter as she had once longed for it. 

She fought against brooding thoughts 
as she ate her luncheon, feeling that 
she must go under if she let herself 
think that Hare’s dwindling affection 
would never revive. It would be unen- 
durable to a it that hypothesis, for 
that would m «:: ‘hat she would search 
for the reason, and would presently 
be accusing herself. She did not want 
to ponder in retrospect, lest she de- 
grade herself by considering not ethics, 
but tactics. 


HE got a magazine and went back to 

the courthous*. The verdict was not 
expected for ho rs, and if she stayed 
till it was bro rht in, she would be 
very late in g ting home and thus 
evoke Anita’s blame. But she felt that 
she could not desert Thornton, the 
more so since Lucia had not the cour- 
age to appear in the court room. Bar- 
bara felt that she and Thornton were, 
in a way, companions in misery, and 
she meant to give him all the help she 
could. He was not present when she 
entered, and she sat alone until mid- 
afternoon, when he joined her. 

“It’s a bad day for you to come out, 
Barbara,” he said. “I needn’t tell you 
how proud I ; n of the way you have 
stood by me.” 

“Plenty of people are standing by,” 
she said, “but they can’t all come into 
the court.” , 

He sighed, thinking of Lucia. 

“T don’t believe we'll have to wait 
very long,” he said; “the jury won’t 
waste much time considering their ver- 
dict. The longer they stay out, the 
more hope there will be for me.” 

Marshall came in and beckoned to 
him. Thornton rose and left Barbara. 
At the same moment a bailiff ap- 
proached with a note for her. It was a 
mere line from Lucia Streeter, and it 
read: “Please come to me as soon as 
the verdict is delivered.” Barbara 
frowned a little. She could not forgive 
Lucia for not having sat with Thornton 
during every hour that he was under 
fire. Her excuse of illness did not seem 
sufficient; illness was not illness when 
it permitted one to drive every day. 
Yet Thornton apparently excused Lucia, 
and Barbara knew that she had no 
right to condemn anyone else for cow- 
ardice. In certain ways no one could 
be a greater coward than herself. 

The afternoon dragged on. Early 
twilight closed in, and the gas was 
lighted. A few spectators entered. and 
Thornton and Marshall conversed to- 
gether with an air of tense repose. 
Langrel and his lawyer appeared, and 
presently Bower and some of his old 
soldiers. A thrill of expectancy ran 
through the court room and two or 
three people in the rear moved up 
toward the front. Minute after minute 
went by, and the tension did not relax. 
Barbara found herself gripping her 
hands together and murmuring: 

“Oh, if things don’t go right for 
Stephen, how can I expect them to go 
right for me?” 

The jurymen returned to the court 
room, the judge asked the foreman a 
question, and then, breaking the dead 
silence, came his statement: 

“We find the defendant guilty.” 


Ha seemed astounding to Barbara that 
-half a dozen words could make so much 
difference in a man’s life. One moment 
a man could be free and hopeful; the 
next moment he could be condemned 
and ruined. There was a little rustle 
in the court room. An old woman whose 
son Thornton had befriended began to 
sob; a bailiff rapped for order, and the 
judge delivered his decision. Thornton 
was to pay to Langrel the equivalent 
In money of the bonds, with interest 
from the day they had been disposed 
of to Bower. Thornton was also to pay 
all costs. Barbara thought the judge 
made it rather clear that he was on 
Thornton’s side. 

Some people sitting close to Langrel 
shook hands with him; Bower moved 
benignly among his old soldiers; Thorn- 
ton and Marshall conferred, and the 
Spectators began to disperse. It was 
all over. Barbara went to Thornton 
and gave him her hand. Then she 
slipped out. She did not want him to 
offer to take the dark, wet ride with her 
to Grassmere, and, besides, she had to 
£0 at once to Lucia. She walked to 
her hotel in a thin drizzle of rain that 
fell noiselessly against the wet pave- 
ment and by its very ineffectiveness 
added to the dreariness of the day. 

She was shown at once to Lucia’s 
private reception room. Lucia was 
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standing with ‘her back to the window, | 
her hands nervously interlaced. She 
was wearing a black gown, and Bar- 
bara thought impatiently that her dress 
and manner looked rather too much as 
if she were posed for a part. Barbara 
went to her with outstretched hand. 


“It’s wicked!” she cried. “Stephen 
has to pay all that mney. I shall al- | 
ways hate William La rel!” 


“He’s guilty?” cried Lucia. 

“That’s what the verdict said,” re- | 
plied Barbara, a trifle coldly. 
“Is—is he to go to prison?” asked 
Lucia. , 
“No,” replied Barbara, annoyed that 
Lucia should know so little of the prob- 
abilities of the trial; “the ones who 
should go to prison are cousin William 
and that old hypocrite of a Bower.” 


Lucia’s look deplored violence of 
word. She gave the effect of one strug- 
gling to suppress emotion. She sat 
down and covered her eyes with her 
hands. 

“T’d hoped against hope,” Lucia said. 

“What difference can the verdict 
make when you know Stephen is inno- 
cent?” Barbara asked. “He'll soon live 
this down in the eyes of the world, and 
his friends know what he is.” 

“Oh, you don’t understand,” Lucia 
said. “I can’t face this. It’s the end.” 

“The end of what?” cried Barbara. 
“You can’t mean—” 

Lucia hesitated. She was far more 
reticent by nature than Barbara, but 
the gates of her reserve were shaken. 

“T’ll tell you,” she said; “for you 
are more my friend than anyone here. 
I—I can’t face anything like disgrace. 
I could help Stephen in everything but 
this.” 

Barbara waited. 

“Tt isn’t that I love him less because 
of this,” Lucia went on, “but I am a 
coward. When I was a little girl my 
mother’s father was tried for a felony. 
I can never forget what I suffered, 
child though I was, when he was fight- 
ing indictments and getting stays of 
proceedings, putting off his inevitable 
imprisonment. The other children said 
things to me—for children are often 
cruel; they don’t know how facts hurt.” 

“But that was so long ago,” mur- 
mured Barbara. 

“That’s not all,” Lucia said desper- 
ately; “I must tell you so that you won’t 
judge me too hastily. My father some 
years ago was involved in some dubious 
transactions—I don’t suppose it was his 
fault, but if they had come to light he 
would have been held responsible. For 
vears and years he had to pay black- 
mail till his blackmailer died; for years 
I never knew from day to day that ex- 
posure would not come—” 

She broke off and began to sob. 

“I’m sorry,” Barbara said in a con- 
strained tone. 

“T hate myself for being such a 
coward,” Lucia went on. “But I can’t 
help it. I had disgrace because of my 
grandfather; constantly I feared it with 
my father. I can’t live side by side 
with a man who is under the stigma.” 

Barbara was thinking that if Leonard 
were under a cloud, she would spend 
herself lifting it for him. She would 
make his success his happiness; she 
would make him indifferent to the 
world. Her glance was significant. 

“You are not very merciful,” Lucia 
said, with quivering lips. “It is be- 
cause I’m not strong enough for the 
test. It’s a question of failing Stephen 
now or failing him later. I know my 
own limitations. I know that, however 
I might try to help him, I would be 
always weighted down by that old ob- 
session, that old horror of being eter- 
nally companioned with disgrace. I 
have no choice.” 

Had Lucia said no more than that she 
would have left Barbara sympathetic, if 
a little contemptuous. But she added: 

“One must try to be sensible.” 

“Oh, if you are going to use that 
word ‘sensible—’” murmured Barbara. 

“What is there so contemptible in try- 
ing to be sensible?” cried Lucia with 
spirit. “You know nothing of the op- 
position I should have to meet from my 
father, from my married sister, from 
her husband, who doesn’t want me to 
marry anyone, from all my relatives. 
You’re a widow; you are singularly 
free, and you don’t know the pressure 
that can be brought to bear on me!” 

For a moment Barbara was diverted 
from the consideration of Thornton’s 
further calamity by Lucia’s assumption 
that she was free. No one, she thought, 
could be more bound than she was by 
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her clinging love of Leonard. 
“I’m not going to judge you,’ 
gently. 


’ she said 
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“Yes, I’m one tired man 
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‘Any Campbell’s Tomato Soup in the 


ho 


use ? 


He knows. 

And there are thousands just like him 
everywhere, every night—tired, hungry 
business men, fagged out with the day's 
work—who know that the one thing they 
want most and first is 


Campbell’s 
Tomato Soup 


They know from experience its de- 
lightfully tonic and appetizing quality. 
They know that its stimulating effect is 


wholesome and _ natural; 


That’s what | want!” 


and that it 


helps to strengthen and build them up 
in a genuine way. 


How about your men folks ? 


Do they 


know this important fact—or do you 
know it for them? Are you prepared to 
welcome them tonight with a warming 
nourishing plate of this delicious soup ? 
Why not phone your grocer for a dozen 
right now? 
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Beef 

Bouillon 

Celery 

Chicken 
Chicken-Gumbo(Okra) 
Clam Bouillon 
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Mock Turtle 
Mulligatawny 
Mutton 

Ox Tail 

Pea 

Pepper Pot 
Printanier 
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This Story Told 
A Billion Times 


Here is a story we have told a billion times in magazines 
like this. Again and again we have told it to nearly every 
housewife in the land. 

Millions who read it ordered these delights. Their folks, 
morning, noon and night, revel in Puffed Wheat and Rice. 
But other millions miss them. For their sake we repeat the 
story over and over here. 


The Premier Food Delights 


Puffed Grains stand among 
lights. They are the best-cooked grain foods in existence. 
They are the only foods in which every granule is blasted by 


pre-eminent cereal food de- 


steam explosion. 

They are Prof. Anderson's scientific foods, endorsed by all 
authorities. 
plete. The one regret is that all grain foods can’t be treated 
likewise. 


Every atom feeds. Digestion is easy and com- 


They are bubbles of grain, airy, flaky, porous. They are 
thin and crisp and fragile. The wheat and rice kernels are, 
by steam explosion, puffed to eight times normal size. And 
terrific heat has given the morsels a taste like toasted nuts. 
Nothing more unique inviting morning 
table. 


and ever came to a 


Imagine these bubble-like dainties, with a myriad toasted 
walls. 
tit-bits puffed from grain: 


Do you serve anything else so fascinating as these 











Puffed Wheat, 12c @at}:T) 
Puffed Rice, 15c Wiljais 


Except in Extreme West 16¢ 





At noon or night-time float in 
Use like nuts in candy making. Let hungry 
like or doused with melted 


Serve as breakfast cereals. 
bowls of milk. 
children eat them dry, 
butter. 


peanuts, 


and which grain they like 
These are table joys which 
foods which do not tax the 


folks like them, 
Each has a different flavor. 
And as 


stomach these stand unique. 


Find out how 
best. 


every home should have 


Do 


There are all these reasons for getting Puffed Grains. 
you know a single reason for not ? 


Order now the one vou haven't had. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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| best you can. But this will be such a 
tegrible added blow to poor Stephen.” 


Oh, haven’t I thought of that!” Lucia 
cried. “But I'll tell him fully. He 
knows something of my grandfather’s 


imprisonment; who doesn’t know? I'll 
tell him about father. He shall know 
that it is cowardice, not lack of love, 


| 


| that makes me fail him. 

That, Barb: a reflected, 
small comfort. The reason 
doning him hardly mattered. 

“T’ll go away,” Lucia said, “so that 
he shan’t be hurt by seeing me. ['ll 
make father take me back to California. 
You’re a good friend to Stephen, and 
you'll be here. I have envied you the 
courage you had to go into that dread- 
ful court—” 

Barbara rose. 

“I must go; it’s getting late, and my 
sister-in-law will be alarmed about me.” 

Lucia did not attempt to detain her. 
Barbara could see that already she re 
Why should 
she care what an inconspicuous South- 
ern widow thought of her motives? 
Barbara walked quickly to the livery 
stable and mounted old Kirby. She had 
never before ridden home in the dark, 


” 


would be 
for aban- 





| but she was not afraid. She knew every 


foot of the road in the daylight; and 
the exercise of feeling her way along it 
in the dark and wet would take her 
mind from Thornton’s troubles and her 
own. The blood was racing through 
her brain as she rode. She was still 
full of indignation against Lucia, 
the miscarriage of justice, 
against the harsh ways of life. The 


| dripping trees rose before her in sin- 


ister shapes, the hedges came forward 
and receded as if they were alive. 
Kirby’s feet slipped on the muddy road, 
and when he forded a creek, the swollen 
made him stagger. Now and 
then a voice called drearily across a 
farmyard, or a dog barked mournfully 
in the distance. The night was in key 
with Barbara’s mood. 

Kirby broke into a stumbling gallop 
as they turned into Grassmere. Young 
*Thias took the horse with a subdued air 


| and a glance over his shoulder at Sissy 


in the doorway. Sissy came forward 
and spoke whisperingly. 

“Is you wet, Miss Barbara? Miss 
Anita’s done had a fit, and we had to 
send for the doctor.” 

“Is she worse?” 
sharply. 

“Lordy, no, 


cried Barbara 
replied Sissy 
frankly; “she done fell into a temper 
because you warn’t home yit. Then 
she just went on wid it, and ’Thias done 
thought it wouldn’t hurt none to call 
Dr. Lewis, and might please her.” 
“Oh,” said Barbara in a relieved tone. 


. ” 
miss, 


“She’s taking a little nap now, so 
you git on dry things and [ll put 
your supper on,” Sissy said. “‘There’s 
two letters come, Miss Barbara.” 

Barbara’s heart leaped. One, she 
knew, must be from Hare. She took 
the letters from Sissy and went up- 
stairs. The one from Hare she left till 
the last to read; the other was from 


Annie Bestor, brief, like all her corre 
spondence. 

“Dear girl,” it ran, “I’m sorry there’s 
scarlet fever in your school, but glad for 
your sake that they have closed up till 


after Christmas. Not that it will be a 
rest for you, if your sister-in-law is 
worse and your friend in trouble. I’ve 
| troubles of my own. Two of my 


teachers are leaving in the middle of 
the term. In my school the engagement 
ring seems ubiquitous and fatal. I wish 
you’d take your sister-in-law in your 
arms and come along here to me, and 
tell your academy principal that she can 
seek for a new teacher after Christmas. 
I just glanced up from my desk to see 
Helen Farley and Dr. Hare driving by. 
both look radiant this autumn. 
When we Californians take a vacation, 
we make the effects of it last, I can tell 
Write to me soon. a 


ARBARA’S heart contracted. More 

than once Annie Bestor had men- 
tioned Hare and Helen Farley together. 
Lingeringly, she opened Hare’s letter. 
It was even shorter than usual. 

“Dear one,” it ran. “It is Sunday 
night and I am just back from a climb 
up one of our local mountains. It has 
been a bright, sunshiny day, with a tang 
of something like frost in the air. 
was with some men, but I soon outdis- 
tanced them. It all brought back the 
high Sierras to me, and you, Barbara. 
I thought of you wistfully, and I could 
feel your hand in mine. I wished for 


| you here, and making a part of my 


regular habits in Pasadena, and my daily 
life. But it can’t be, I suppose. I still 
mean to come at Christmas, or perhaps 



















it will have to be some time in January 
depending on some of my cases here. 
You will forgive a short letter, since | 
am so tired. Maybe I can write to you 
in the middle of the week. LEONARD.” 


ARBARA took what comfort she 

could in the letter, though it was 
cold enough. Atleast, he said he wished 
she were there, and he still meant to 
come to her near Christmas. How she 
wished she could take or leave Anita 
and accept Annie Bestor’s half jocular 
offer! But that was impossible. She 
must pin her hopes on Hare’s coming 
visit. She had not quite finished her 
supper when Sissy told her that Anita 
was awake and asking for her. She 
found Anita propped up in bed, palsied 
and drawn in the harsh light of an un- 
shaded lamp. Barbara started at the 
look in her face and went forward hur- 
riedly. 

““Are you worse?” she said. 

“No, I ain’t worse, no thanks to you,” 
snapped Anita. 

“Let me put a shade on the lamp.” 


’ 


“T can’t see if you do. Something’s 
wrong with the lamp.” 
“What did the doctor say, sister 


Anita?” asked Barbara anxiously. 

“Never you mind what he said. 
tell me about Stephen’s case.” 

Stephen’s case! For the moment Bar- 
bara had forgotten all about Thorntcen. 
Doubtless at the moment he was with 
Lucia, being hurt in love, much as Hare 
was hurting her. Only Lucia would not 
change, but Hare must. He must be 
once more what he had been in the 
mountains. 


You 


NITA lifted one shaking hand and 

pointed it uncertainly at Barbara. 

“What are you waiting for?” she 
croaked. “Don’t you suppose I know 
all about your goings on? The acad- 
emy’s been shut for a week, and you’ve 
been going to court to be stared at. You 
want to have people talking about you, 
don’t you, my young woman?” 

“People won’t criticize the fact that I 
stood by your cousin, sister Anita,” Bar- 
bara said. 

“How long are you going to keep me 
waiting till you tell me?” Anita shrilled. 

“Stephen is ordered to pay the value 
of the bonds to cousin William,” Bar- 
bara answered unwillingly. 

“So another one of my kin 
graced,” Anita said slowly. 

“But you know he isn’t guilty, sister 
Anita,” Barbara protested. 

“He’s disgraced,” went on Anita in a 
ruminating tone, “and Lucia Streeter 
will throw him over. Yes, I see your 
plan, Barbara, my girl.” 

“My plan!” cried Barbara. 

“T understand why you’ve been a sym- 
pathizing visitor to the court while your 
pupils were mercifully sick of scarlet 
fever and the wife of the brother you 
killed dying here of neglect. You 
thought, didn’t you, that you’d get 
Grassmere after all!” 

\ slow red rose over Barbara’s face. 
She forgot her old resolution of silence 
and she said: 

“You’ve been accusing me all along 
of wanting some one else.” 

“And don’t you reckon I’ve seen that 
things have gone wrong between you 
and that upstart doctor?” Anita asked 
“You can’t hide from me what’s in 
your mind.” 

“Let me beat up your pillows, sister 
Anita,” Barbara said. “I wish you’d lie 
down.” 

“You’ve come back pretty late in the 
day to do me any service,” Anita said. 
‘But you can wait on me now. Go get 
on your riding habit again.” 

“Do you want Dr. Lewis?” Barbara 
asked. “Maybe young ’Thias will go for 
him, and I'll stay here to take care of 
you.” 

“You'll go this errand yourself, and 
it’s not for the doctor. You ride to 
Charlottesville and get Mr. Marshall. 
I’m going to change my will.” 

“That can wait till to-morrow, sister 
Anita,” Barbara said, soothingly. 

“T can see through you, miss. You 
think I'll change my mind by to-mor- 
row!” 

“Sister Anita, Mr. Marshall wouldn’t 
stir out a night like this. The most he 
would do would be to come in the morn- 
ing. Just rest and I’ll go to the nearest 
telephone and talk to him and tell him 
to come here as soon as he can.” 

“That won’t do,” Anita said, excit- 
edly. “You go to him and tell him that 
a dying woman wants him to-night.” 

“You’re not dying, sister Anita,” Bar- 
bara said. “You’re just tired out with 
your attack of this afternoon.” 

Anita’s face worked. She lay back on 
the pillows with twitching, ineffectiv« 
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hands. Barbara hurried to the bedside 
and bent over her. Anita feebly pushed 
her away. 

“You are trying to kill me,” she 
gasped. 

“I'll go, sister Anita,” said Barbara. 

“Is Grassmere mine to do what I like 
with?” whispered Anita. 

“Yes.” 

“Then he won’t have it, and you won’t 
have it. I’m going to leave it to my sec- 
ond cousin, Alison Peters.” 

Again Barbara’s face flamed. Alison 
Peters was a brute and a drunkard, 
who had driven his own children out of 
doors, and with whom no respectable 
people consorted. To“leave Grassmere 
to him! 

“Sister Anita,” she pleaded, “my 
brother loved this place. You know’ he 
would rather I had it than anyone else 
in the world, but failing me, he’d want 
Stephen to have it. He wouldn’t want 
that—that Peters carousing in the 
rooms where my father and mother led 
their lives.” 

“T might make you swear never to 
marry Stephen Thornton,” whispered 
Anita. “But you’d lie to me. Wantons 
always lie. Anyhow Stephen’s dis- 
graced.” 

“But no more than Peters.” 

Barbara spoke despairingly, convinced 
that she was dealing with a woman who 
was practically insane. 

“T wish you’d send young ’Thias and 
let me stay with you,” she said. 

“You know ’Thias would never get 
past the graveyard,” Anita retorted 
contemptuously. “You do like I say. 
You swore to me that I ‘owned you, 
body and soul, because of what you had 
cost me. Now you go!” 

“Very well, sister Anita,” Barbara 
said. “I’ll go. I'll start as soon as I 
can get dressed.” 

Anita closed her eyes; her sallow face 
took on a dreadful pallor. Barbara 
chafed her hands and held salts to her 
nostrils. Anita pushed her away 
feebly. “Sissy,” she whispered. 

Barbara called Sissy, and, going to 
the stables, she had one of the carriage 
horses put to the light dogcart. Then 
she drove down to Colonel Thornton’s, 
the nearest house that had a telephone, 
meaning to send for Dr. Lewis. She 
was fortunate enough to find him there 
playing bridge whist. He came out to 
meet her, a little cylindrical man, long 
past his first youth, and obviously past 
his first interest in his profession. She 
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asked him about Anita’s afternoon at- 
tack, and he said that it had been suffi- 
ciently serious for him to order her to 
be kept perfectly quiet. Barbara de- 
scribed the condition in which she had 
found Anita, and the doctor suggested 
that they drive back at once to Grass- 
mere. On the way Barbara cautioned 
him not to let Anita know that she was 
in the house. 


E came down from Anita’s room 
looking perturbed. 

“She’s worse,” he said. “These fits of 
excitement simply shorten her life. 
She’s been eating out her nerves ever 
since your brother died. I’ve given her 
a quieting dose, and I’ll look in the first 
thing in the morning. But you send for 
me if there’s a change. You ought to 
have some white man about the place 
to-night.” 

“Is it as bad as that?” Barbara asked. 

“I don’t reckon she’s in immediate 
danger, but if any change should come, 
you’d have to send for me, and you can’t 
depend upon a nigger. It’s too bad your 
sister won’t have a telephone.” 

“T’ll manage somehow,” Barbara said. 
“Ts it safe to leave her with Sissy now? 
I have to go to Charlottesville.” 

“Go to Charlottesville? At this hour 
and in this weather?” 

“It’s imperative. I promised Mrs. 
Langworthy; it was my protesting 
against the errand, I’m afraid, that 
made her collapse. I can get some one 
in the village to go with me. In any 
case, I’ll have to take you back, you 
know.” 

Dr. Lewis capitulated, not wishing to 
be detained longer than he must from 
his bridge whist. But as Barbara drove 
him the half mile that separated him 
from his game, he protested against the 
advanced ideas which had poisonously 
penetrated into Virginia, with the re- 
sult that the fair flowers of the State 
were teaching school and doing a man’s 
work, instead of being waited on by 
their own firesides. Barbara listened 
with a little smile; there was something 
half humorous and half pathetic in such 
a talk, coming as it often did from men 
unable to care for their superfluous 
womenfolk, and who, in self-respect, 
must believe that the advanced ideas 
were due to the independence of their 
womankind, and not to their own in- 
ability as providers. 


(To be Continued Next Week) 
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might trace the source of your steak or 
roast to young heifers which were being 
taken to market by farmers who had no 
cattle feed. Belgium has meat to last 
two or three months by killing off her 
stock to save it from starvation. For 
fruit: you had Hamburg grapes; for 
salad the long-leafed, white endive. 
There is a plethora of both. Belgium 
sells both to the tables of the well to do 
in America in time of peace, when she 
exports food luxuries which require the 
attention of her skilled gardeners, and 
takes her pay in our grains. 


Why Not Cake? 


LL the patisseries were open. Brus- 

sels is famous for its French pastry. 
With a store of preserves, why shouldn’t 
the bakeshops go on making tarts with 
heavy crusts of the brown flour? It 
gave work to the bakers; it helped the 
shops to keep open and make a show of 
normality. But I noticed that they were 
doing little business. Stocks are small 
and bravely displayed. Only the rich 
could afford such luxuries, which in or- 
dinary times were what ice-cream cones 
are to us. Even the jewelry shops were 
open, with diamond rings flashing in 
the windows. 

“You must pay rent; you don’t want 
to discharge your employees,” said a 
Jeweler. “There is no other place to 
go except your shop. If you closed, it 
would look as if you were afraid of the 
Germans. It would make you blue and 
the people in the street blue. One tries 
to go through the motions of normal ex- 
istence, anyway. But, of course, you 
don’t sell anything. This week I’ve re- 
paired a locket which carried the por- 
trait of a soldier at the front and I’ve 
put a new mainspring in a watch. I'll 
warrant that is more than some of my 
competitors have done.” 

Swing around the circle in Brussels 
of a winter’s morning and look at the 
only crowds that the Germans allow to 
gather, and then see other bread lines 
in remote villages and towns, and the 


open patisseries become as pitiful a 
mockery as Marie Antoinette’s naive 
question of why the people were crying 
for bread when they could buy such 
nice little cakes for a cent. Whenever I 
think of a bread line again I shall see 
the faces of a Belgian bread line. They 
blot out the memory of those at home 
where men are free to go and come; 
where war had not robbed the thrifty 
of food. 

It was fitting that the great central 
soup kitchen should be established in 
the central express office of the city. | 
For in Belgium these days there is no 
express business except in German 
troops to the front and wounded to | 
the rear. The dispatch of parcels is | 
stopped, no less than the other chaii 
nels of trade in a country where trade 
was so rife, a country which lived by 
trade. On the stone floor where once | 
packages were arranged for forwarding | 
to the towns whose names zre on the 
walls were many great soup cauldrons 
in clusters of three, to economize space 
and fuel. 

“We don’t lack cooks,” said a chef 
who had been in a leading hotel. “So 
many of us are out of work. Our so- 
ciety of hotel and restaurant keepers 
took charge. We know the practical 
side of the business. I suppose you have 
the same kind of a society in New York 
and you would turn to it for help if the 
Germans occupied New York.” 

He gave me a printed report in which 
I read, for example, that “M. Arndt, 
professor of the Ecole Normale, had 
been good enough to take charge of ac- 
counts” and “M. Catteau had been spe- 
cially appointed to look after the dis 
tribution of bread.” 

Most appetizing that soup prepared 
under direction of the best chefs in 
the city. The meat and the green vege- 
tables in it were Belgian and the peas 
American. Steaming hot in big cans it 
was sent to the communal centers, where 
lines of people with pots, pitchers, and 
pails waited to get their daily allow- 
ance. A democracy was in that bread | 
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NGINEERS of construction 

E work are progressive—they 

have to be. Methods which 

were good yesterday are obsolete 

today. In nothing is this more 

clearly shown than in the use of 
Power. 

A few years ago, labor did 
most of the work. Then steam 
came into general use. Now 
steam is in the discard and Novo 
rules. 

Over 80% of concrete mixers 
— brutal work for any engine — 
are run by Novos. Most of the 
pumping and air compressing is 
done by Novo Outfits. Novo 






A steam outfit requires licensed engi- 
neer and fireman. A Novo does not need 
highly paid men to run it and will operate 
satisfactorily with much less attention 
than any other kind of power. 

When steam is used, a contractor has 
to own several types of boilers to conform 
with state and city ordinances. A Novo 
can be used anywhere. 

The fuel cost of a Novo is much less 
than that of steam. 

Reliability: A Novo delivers absolutely 
steady, reliable power under hardest pos- 
sible conditions. It runs equally well in 
zero or torrid weather. 

It can be left all night in zero weather 
without danger. In case of repairs the 
whole engine can be taken down and put 
together speedily and accurately. A gang 
of men is never kept idle because of break- 
downs. Novo works from whistle to whistle. 

Anyone who has used steam knows 
how undependable it is under the same 
conditions, 





Hoists are seen on almost every 
job. The buzz of Novo saw rigs 
is heard wherever construction 
work is in progress, The rea- 
sons for this supremacy of Novo 
Power are convincing. They 
come under three heads: 


Economy — Reliability 
— Convenience 


Economy: A Novo Outfit 
costs much less than the same 
outfit driven by steam or elec- 
tricity. One contractor saved 
enough on wiring alone to pay 
for Novo outfits. 





ENGINES 


"and OUTFITS 


Convenience: A Novo Outfit is complete. 
It can be set up anywhere and put to work 
in a few minutes. 

It is light, compact and easily moved 
about. It carries its own fuel. It needs 
no wire nor water connections, 

Have we proved our case? In view of 
these facts can you wonder that Novo is 
driving steam and electricity from the 
contracting field ? 

Let us discuss this matter in detail by 
letter. Send for our Book, “Reliable 
Power,” and learn a lot of ways to save 
money on construction jobs, on the farm, 
on irrigating or spraying work, or wher- 
ever power is used. 

Novo Outfits include every kind of a 
Power Pump, Hoists, Air Compressors, 
Spraying Outfits, Engines for Vacuum 
Cleaners, Saw Rigs —over seventy-five 
different outfits in all—all of them port- 
able. A new outfit is our Estate and Vil- 
lage Fire Pump. A small air compressor 
for garages is also new. 


Our book, “‘Reliable Power,” is free if you 
will write on your business Jetterhead. 


Novo Engines can be furnished for operating on gasoline, kerosene, alcohol or distillate: 


NOS ENGINE CO., 462 Willow Street, Lansing, Mich. 


CLARENCE E. BEMENT, Secretary aud Manager 


or Station A, San Jose, Cal. 


DEALERS: This advertisement will bring thou- 
. sands of inquiries, many from your own locality. = 


rite us for our dealer proposition, Novo offers 
you a permanent and profitable business. 
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So Easy To Erect-— 
No Bolts, No Rivets 





By the interlocking of its own parts, Allsteel 
Adjustable Shelving is erected and kept rigid. 
This makes it easy to build as you desire, to 
re-arrange, tomove. Economical, strong,con- 
venient, simple, good looking, time-defying. 
For Factory, Stockrooms, Ware- 
houses, Retail Stores, Libraries 
We believe this to be the most easily han- 
dled and adjusted, the best constructed, the 
handsomest steel shelving. Yet we are able 
to keep its price about that of wood. 








ADJUSTABLE SHELVING 


“Needs No Tools” 


quickly—without tools—and with no 
In stock, standard widths 


‘ Its ts 
can be erected, shelves spaced—or re-arranged— olts, rive 


nor screws to fuss with. Finished in baked-on enamel, olive green. 


and depths. Special sizes furnished promptly. Write for free booklet and address of agent 
gives 25% to 35% more filing capacity per drawer—with less floor space consumed. In wide 





or narrow units. Mahogany, oak and olive green finishes. 
Send for catalog. 


The General Fireproofing Company 
3070E Logan Avenue Youngstown, Ohio 


This illustrates 
the construction 
of the Allisteel 
Shelving Post 
and the method 
of attaching it 
to the floor. 


BRANCHES: New York and Chicago 
Agencies Everywhere 


TRADE MARK 
eg. U. 5. Pat, OFF. 





View of an “‘Allsteel” 
Shelving installation in the stockroom 
of the Halle Brothers Company, Cleveland, Ohio 






Showing method of supporting 
shelves—the easy adjustment 
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line such as I have never seen anywhere 
except at San Francisco after the earth- 
quake. . Each person had a blue or a yel- 
low ticket, with numbers to be punched, 
likeacommuter. Thebluetickets were for 
those who had proved to the communal 
authorities that they could not pay; the 
yellow for those who paid five centimes 
for each person served. A flutter of 
blue and yellow tickets all over Belgium 
and, in return, life! With each serving 
of soup went a loaf of the American 
brown bread. The faces in the line 
were not those of people starving—not 
They would have been if America 
had not sent wheat and flour. There 
was none of the emaciation which pic- 
tures of famine in the Orient have made 
familiar; but they were pinched faces, 
bloodless faces, the faces of people on 
short rations. 


The Legs of Life 


O the Belgian bread is not only the 
staff of life; it is the legs. Athome we 
think of bread as something that goes 
with the rest of the meal; to the poorer 
classes of Belgians the rest of the meal 


| is something that goes with bread. To 


you and me food has meant the payment 
of some money to the baker and the 
butcher and the grocer, or the hotel 
keeper. You get your money by work 
or from your investments. What if 
there were no bread to be had for work 
or money? Sitting on a mountain of 
gold in the desert of Sahara would not 
quench thirst. 

Three hundred grams, a minimum 
calculation—about half what the Brit- 
ish soldier gets—is the allowance. That 


' small boy sent by his mother gets five 


loaves; his ticket calls for an allowance 
fora family of five. That old woman gets 
one loaf, for she is alone in the world. 

Each one as he hurries by has a per- 
sonal story of what war has meant to 
him and those dear to him. They an- 
swer your questions frankly, gladly, and 
their gloomy faces light with the old 
Belgian cheerfulness when thev find 
that you are American. A tall, distin- 
guished-looking man is an artist. 

“No work for artists these days,” he 
said. 

No work in a community of workers 
where every link of the chain of eco- 
nomic life is broken. No work for the 
next man, a chauffeur, or for the next, 
a brass worker; the next, a teamster; 
the next, a bank clerk; the next, a door- 
keeper of a government office; while 
the wives of those who still had work 
were buying in the only market they 
had. But the husbands of many were 
not at home. Each answer about the 
absent one had an appeal that noth- 
ing can picture better than the simple 
words or the looks that accompanied 
the words. 

“The last I heard of my husband, he 
was fighting at Dixmude—two months 


“Mine is wounded, somewhere in 
France.” 
“Mine was with the army, too. I do 


not know whether he is alive or dead. 
I have not heard since Brussels was 
taken. He cannot get my letters. I 
cannot get his.” 


“Mine was killed at Liege, but we 
have a son.” 
The tears were in your own heart. 


There were none in these women’s eyes; 
rather a certain stubborn pride that 
their husbands were away and free to 
fight for the return of the freedom 
which those at home knew so well how 
to value by its loss. 

So you out in Nebraska who gave 
a handful of wheat may know, in the 
name of all the clean-cut young Ameri- 
cans who guard your interests, that 
said handful of wheat has reached its 
destination in an empty stomach. 

If you sent a suit of clothes or a cap 
cr a pair of socks, come along to the 
skating rink where ice polo was played 


|and matches and carnivals were held 


in better days, and look on at the big 
boxes packed tight with gifts of every 
manner of thing that men and women 
and children wear, except silk hats, 
which are being opened and sorted and 
distributed into hastily erected cribs 
and compartments. 


You American Mothers ! 


BELGIAN woman whose father was 

one of Belgium’s greatest lawyers 
her husband is at the front, of course— 
is the very busy head of this organiza- 
tion, because, as she said, the busier 
she was the ..ore it “keeps my mind 
off—” and she did not finish the sen- 
tence. How many times I heard that 
“keeps my mind off—” a sentence that 











was the more telling for not being 
finished! 
She and some other women began 


sewing and patching and collecting gar. 
ments; “but our business grew so fast” 
—the business of relief is the one kind 
in Belgium that does grow—“that now 
we have hundreds of helpers. I begin 
to feel that I am what you would call 
in America a captainess of industry.” 

“Oh, you good mothers in America! 
Some of you were a little too thought- 
ful in your kindness. An odor in a box 
which had evidently traveled across the 
Atlantic close to the ship’s boilers was 
traced to the pocket of a boy’s suit, 
which contained the hardly distinguish- 
able remains of a ham sandwich meant 
to be ready to hand for the hungry 
Belgian boy who got that suit. Broken 
pots of jam were quite frequent. But 
no matter. Soap and water and Belgian 
industry saved the suit, if not the 
sandwich. 

Sweaters and underclothes and over- 
coats almost new and shiny, old frock 
coats and trousers with holes in the 
seats and knees, may represent equal 
sacrifice on, the part of some Ameri- 
can three thousand miles away, and all 
are equally welcome. Needlewomen are 
given work cutting up the worn-outs of 
grown-ups and making them over into 
astonishingly good suits or dresses for 
youngsters. I should like officially to 
inform our little boys and girls who in- 
closed letters to the little Belgian boys 
and girls with their gifts that the cen- 
sor mistook them for war correspond- 
ence, and not all the letters arrived. 
But in other instances answers will 
come in due time from the boy or the 
girl who got your suit or dress by the 
slow German military post through Hol- 
land—that is, if the answers contain 
no military secrets! 

“We've really turned the rink into a 
kind of department store,” said the 
lady. “Come into our boot department. 
We had some leather left in Belgium 
that the Germans did not requisition, 
so we bought it and that gave more 
Belgians work in the shoe factories. 
Work, you see, is what we want to keep 
our minds off—” 

Blue and yellow tickets here, too! 
Boots for children and thickset work- 
ing women and watery-eyed old men! 
And each is required to leave the pair 
he is wearing. 

“Sometimes we can patch up the cast- 
offs, which means work for the cob- 
blers,” said the captainess of industry. 
“And who are our clerks? Why, the 
people who put on the skates for pa- 


” 


trons of the rink, of course! 


Concerning Bread and Milk 


COULD write a few volumes on this 

systematic relief work, the business- 
like industry of succoring Belgium by 
the businesslike Belgians, with American 
help. Certainly I cannot leave out 
those old men stragglers from Louvain 
and Bruges and Ghent—venerable chil- 
dren with no offspring to give them 
paternal care—who take their turn in 
getting bread, which they soak thor- 
oughly in their soup for reasons that 
would be no military secret—not even 
in the military zone. On Christmas Day 
an American, himself a smoker, think- 
ing what class of children he could 
make happiest on a limited purse, re- 
membered the ring around the stove 
and bought a basket of cheap briar 
pipes and tobacco. By Christmas night 
some toothless gums were sore, but a 
beatific smile of complete satiation 
played in white beards. 

Nor can we leave out the very young 
babies at home, who get their milk if 
grown people don’t, and the older 
babies beyond milk but not yet old 
enough for bread and meat, whose 
mothers return from the bread line to 
bring their children to another line 
where they get portions of a sirupy 
mixture which those who know say is 
the right provender. On such occa- 
sions men are quite helpless. They can 
only look on with a frog in the throat 
at pale, improperly nourished mothers 
with their bundles of potential man- 
hood and womanhood in their arms. 
For this is woman’s work for woman. 
Belgian women of every class join in 
it; the competent wife of a workman 
or of a millionaire who has to walk like 
everybody else now that her automobile 
is requisitioned by the army. 

Popeyed children, ruddy-cheeked, ag- 
gressive children, pinch-faced children, 
kept warm by sweaters that some 
American children spared, happy in 
that they do not know what their elders 
know! Not the danger of physical 
starvation so much as the actual pres- 
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ence of mental starvation was the thing 
that got on your nerves in a land where 
the sun is seldom seen in winter and 
rainy days are the rule. It was bad 
enough in the “zone of occupation,” so 
called, a line running from Antwerp 
past Brussels to Mons. One can only 
guess what it is like in the military 
zone to the westward, where only an 
occasional American relief representa- 
tive may go. 

This is not saying that the Germans 
are stricter than necessary in order to 
prevent information from passing out 
when a hundred thousand Belgians 
would risk their lives gladly to help 
the Allies. One spy bringing accurate 
information might cost the German 
army thousands of lives and lose them 
the campaign. They see the Belgians 
as enemies. They are fighting to take 
the lives of their enemies and save their 
own lives, which makes it tough for 
them and the French and the British, 
and tough all round—but very particu- 
larly tough for the Belgians. 


The Germans Are ‘‘Friendly”’ 


T the breakfast table in London, 
in Berlin, in Paris, the patriot gets 
his news from his own sources. “L’Echo 


Belge” and “L’Independance Belge” and, 


all the other Brussels papers are either 
out of business or being issued on single 
sheets in Holland and England. The 
Belgian, keenest of all the peoples at 
war for news, having less occupation 
to keep his mind off the war, reads the 
newspapers established under German 
auspices, feeding him with the pabulum 
which German chefs provide, reflective 
of the stumbling degeneracy of Eng- 
land, French weariness of the war, and 
the invincibility of Germany. The Ger- 
mans like this sort of thing, just as 
the French like the kind of cheer which 
their papers provide and the British 
theirs. If an Englishman had to read 
German or a German had to read 
English newspapers every morning he 
would soon understand how the Bel- 
gian feels. 

Beside the latest “Verboten” and 
regulation of Belgian conduct on the 
city walls are posted the German offi- 
cial news bulletins. The Belgians stop 
to read; they pause to reread them. 
And these are the rare occasions when 
they smile, and they like to have a Ger- 
man sentry see that smile. 

“Pour les enfants,” they whisper, as 
if talking to one another about a créche. 

You never seem to get out of sight 
of the German patrols going two by 
two, while the regular police work is 
left to the Belgian police. They stand 
guard at the Bourse, at the King’s 
palace, and at every other public build- 
ing which they occupy. The garrison 
is not large, but its fingers stretch out 
in ubiquitous control. 

“Eat and drink and live as usual. 
Go to your own police courts for mis- 
demeanors,” is the German edict in a 
word. “But remember that ours is the 
military power, and no act that aids 
the enemy, that helps the cause of Bel- 
gium in this war, is permitted. Ob- 
serve that particular affiche about a 
spy, please. He was shot.” 

But Belgium makes war with its 
spirit, its mind. That is the wonderful 
thing: the power of passive resistance 
of a civilized people. The Belgians will 
not stop wearing their King’s picture 
and the national colors in their button- 
holes. At mass on Christmas Day in 
one of the great churches I saw a big 
Belgian flag displayed. The Germans 
could not enter the sanctuary and tear 
it down on such a sacred occasion. A 
German who wants to buy anything 
gets frigid politeness and attention 
very frigid, telling politeness—from the 
clerk, which says: 

“Beast! Invader! I do not ask you 
to buy, but, as you ask, I sell, and as 
I sell I hate! I hate!! I hate!!!” 

An officer, entering a shop and see- 
ing a picture of King Albert on the 
wall, said: 

“The orders are to take that down!” 

“But don’t you love your Kaiser?” 
asked the woman who kept the shop. 

“Ceriainly!” 

“And I love my King!” was the an- 
swer. “I like to look at his picture just 
as much as you like to look at your 
Kaiser’s.” 

“T had not thought of it in that 
way!” said the officer. 

Indeed, it is very hard for any con- 
queror to think of it in that way. So 
the picture remained up. 

How many soldiers would it take to 
see to it that no Belgian wore the Bel- 
gian colors? Imagine thousands and 
thousands of old Landsturm men mov- 
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ing about and plucking King Albert’s 
face or the black, orange, and yellow 


from Relgian buttonholes! No sooner | 


was a buttonhole clear in front than 


the emblem would appear in a button- | 


hole in the rear. The Landsturm would 
face counter, flank, frontal, and rear 
attacks in a most amusing military ma- 
neuver, which would put those middle- 
aged conquerors fearfully out of breath 
and would be rare sport for the Bel- 
gians. You could not arrest the whole 


population and lead them off to jail; | 


and if you bayoneted a few—which 
really those phlegmatic, comfortable old 
Landsturms would not have the heart 
to do for such a little thing—why, it 
would get into the American press and 
the Berlin Foreign Office would say: 

“There you are, you soldiers, break- 
ing all the crockery again!” 

And what were conquerors with any 
sense of humor to do when some of the 
town gamins stuck carrots into old 
derby hats in caricature of the spikes 
of German helmets, and, marching in 
front of a garrison headquarters, at 
their small commander’s order, “On to 
Paris!” called in German, proceeded to 
do a goose step to the rear? Why, the 
conquerors had enough good sense to 
grin out of the corners of their mouths. 
Indeed, the gamin is about the only 
spirit of play which the Belgians retain. 

When a united public opinion faces 
heyonets, it is not altogether helpless 
to reply. By the atmospheric force of 
raass it enjoys a conquest of its own. 
No Belgian would think of sitting down 
at the same table in a restaurant with 
a German. Any Belgian who has any, 
except official, dealings or talk with 
Germans is proscribed in Brussels, 
though in the smal! towns where sol- 
diers are billeted there must be a cer- 
tain amount of intercourse. If a Ger- 
man officer or soldier enters a street 
car, a woman draws aside in a way to 
indicate that she does not want her 
garments contaminated. The people in 
the streets walk by the sentries, giving 
them room as you would give a mangy 
dog room, yet as if they did not see the 
sentries; as if no sentries existed. 
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The Germans say that they want to | 


be friendly. They even express sur- 
prise that the Belgians will not return 
their advances. They have sent out in- 


vitations to social functions in Brussels, | 


but no one came 
given by the soldiers to the daughters of 
the poor. Belgium is a unit, a grim unit, 
staring its inhospitality, its contempt, 
its cynical mimicry at the invader. 


not even to a ball | 


I kept thinking of a story I heard | 


in Alaska of a man who had shown 
himself yellow by cheating his partner 
out of a mine. He appeared one day 
hungry at a cabin occupied by half a 
dozen men who knew about him. They 
gave him food and a bunk that night; 
they gave him his breakfast; they even 
carried his blanket out to his sled and 
harnessed his dogs as a hint, and they 
saw him go without one man having 
spoken to him. No matter if that man 
believed he had done no wrong, he 
would have needed a rhinoceros hide 
not to have felt this silence. Such 
treatment Belgians have given to the 
Germans, except that they furnished 
the shelter and harnessed the team 
under duress, as they so specifically 
indicate by every action. 

It is not surprising that some of the 
old Landsturm guards—let us whisper 
it so that it will not reach the Kaiser’s 
ears—would like to go home. They are 
used to saying “Wie geht’s?” and get- 
ting a cheery answer from people they 
pass in the street. Now they are very 
lonely. And these Bavarians and Saxons 
were sent to Belgium because they were 
known to possess an affable good nature 
not cultivated by the Prussians. With 
Belgium conquered, Berlin reasons that 
the less friction the better, as a mat- 
ter of policy. 


” 


Perversely Peaceful Belgium 


P' )SSIBLY Belgium has won a victory | 


of mind which the Allies have not 
yet been able to win with their bayonets. 
Germans who may have considered the 
annexation of Belgium if they won, re- 
membering the experience of Alsace- 
Lorraine, begin to wonder if such a 
Jeleium, remaining so exasperatingly 
perverse after five months, would not 
be too great a strain on the Germanic 
national digestive apparatus. That old 
saying about ruling a man against his 
will seems to hold good in the days 
of the forty-two centimeter Krupp no 
less than in those of the blunderbuss. 
The English, having learned this les- 
son from us and other sources, let the 
Boer majority rule in South Africa; 
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10% More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three times 
as large as the 10-cent size. By saving in packing it offers you 
10 per cent more for your money. See how long it lasts. 





























Boys Need More 
Vim Than Girls 


More physical vim, no doubt. 

But Quaker Oats creates mental vim, too. 
And boys’ and girls’ needs are alike there. 

‘To “feel one’s oats” means spirit, alertness, 
vitality and go. It means nerve energy and 
mental capacity, not muscle activity only. 

Quaker Oats is 
which brains are made. 
of which nerves are made. 
importance to the young. 


rich in phosphorus, of 
It is rich in lecithin, 
There lies its chief 


So it isn’t a boys’ food mainly. It’s for all 
who need energy, mental or physical. And 
for those who wish to enjoy this luscious 
grain-food in its most enticing form. 


Quaker Oats 


The Luscious Flakes of Vim 


Quaker Oats stands unique been won bythis matchless flavor. 
among oat foods. It is made of From all the world over they 
the rich, plump grains alone. We __ send here to get it. 

get but ten pounds Yet it isn’t rare 


to the bushel. 7 or costly. Every 


It is made by a k | grocer has it, and it 
Per uaker pts c= 
process of dry heat k costs no extra price. 


and steam heat You have simply to 
which enhances the > ask for Quaker Oats 
; , + We have made to our 
natural flavor. ek en te ks cae Ale to get these superla- 
flakes are big and | minum —a perfect.| tive flakes. 
white and Double Boiler. It is This is to let you 
Chey bring you in | extra large and heavy. | knowthat. You de- 
We supply it to users of 
its fullness all that | GO aker Oats. for cook- | Sif€ a8 much as we 
Nature lavishes on | jing these flakes in the | do to make this food 
oats. ideal way. It insures | of foods inviting. 
the fullness of food value | You want it eaten 
and flavor. See our of . . 
in abundance —this 


Millions of people | ¢.: in each paekage 
in every clime have L j quality insures that. 


10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West and South 





luscious. 
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DRAMAS 


LONDON LIFE 


porn en 


~— 


me 


SHE—What a deliciously fragrant cigarette! 


HE —Only the rarest cigarette should be 
lighted in the presence of a queen. 


SHE—Silly!§ And what is the name of this 
extraordinary cigarette, pray ? 


HE —It’s London Life—and it’s most 
extraordinary, really! —the best that 
ever was! 


SHE—But I'm afraid you have very expen- 
sive tastes. These cost about twenty- 
five cents, don’t they? 


HE —No. That's the wonderful part of it. 
They cost only ten cents for ten. 


SHE—Only ten cents! | must tell Brother 


Bob about them! 


HE —He'll bless you every time he smokes 
one. 


LON DON oF 


CORK TIP 


CIGARETTES 


10 CentsHere-IO Pence There 


pee jah Highest Grade Turkish 
and Egyptian C igarelles in the World 
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and, as a result, the Boers lately put 
down a Boer rebellion. 

“We Belgians know how to suffer,” 
said a Belgian. “We have learned how, 
as the cockpit of Europe. From Cesar’s | 
time to now we’ve held on—F lemish and 
Walloon.” 

What stubbornness! What inherent 
doggedness of blood! For generations 
Flemish and Walloons have lived side 
by side in that little country, yet when 
I asked the way in French of a well- 
dressed artisan, a man near by, answer- 
ing the question for me, remarked that | 
the other knew only Flemish. All the 
street signs and all Government docu- 
ments in Belgium, as you know, are in 
two tongues. Seven million Belgians 
with two tongues united against sev- 

| enty million Germans with one! 

Not only stubborn, but shrewd, these 
Belgians. Both qualities are brought 
out in the officials who have to deal with 
| the Germans, particularly in the small 
towns and where the destruction has 
been the worst. Take, for example, M. 
Nerinex of Louvain, who has energy 
enough to carry him buoyantly through 
an American political campaign, speak- 
ing from morning to midnight. He had 
been in America. I insisted that he 
ought to give up his professorship, get 
naturalized, and run for office at home. 
I know that he would be a winner. | 
When the war began he was professor 
of international law at the ancient uni- 





versity whose walls alone stand sur- | 
rounding the ashes of its priceless vol- | 
umes across from the ruined cathedral. | 
With the old burgomaster a refugee | 
from the horrors of that orgy, which we 
shall not chronicle here, he turned man 
of action to act for the demoralized peo- 
ple of the town with a thousand homes 
in ruins. Very lucky the client in its 
lawyer. He is the kind of man who 
makes the most of the situation; picks 
up the fragments of the pitcher, ce 
ments them together with the first 
material at hand, and goes for more 
milk. It is he who got a German com- 
mander to sign an agreement not to 
“kill, burn, or plunder” any more, while 
the signs are still up on some houses 
saying that this house is not to be 
burned except by official order. 


When? 


HERE in the Hétel de Ville, which is 

quite unharmed, he has his office, 
within reach of the German commander. 
He yields to Cesar and protects his own 
people day in and day out, diplomatic, 
watchful, Belgian. I might tell you 
about his currency system; how he is- | 
sued paper promises to pay with which | 
he gave employment to the idle in re- 
pairing houses permitting of repairs, | 
and cleaned the streets of débris, till | 
ruined Louvain looks as shipshape as | 
ruined Pompeii; and how he gets a lit- | 
tle real money from Brussels to stop 
depreciation when the storekeepers come 
to him and say that they have stacks 
of his notes which no mercantile concern 
will cash. 

M. Nerincx is practicing in the life 
about all he ever learned and taught at 
the university, “which we shall re- 
build!” he declares with cheery con- 
fidence. And his anticipation of the 
day of Belgium’s delivery is mixed with 











| a fear, as is that of every Belgian offi 
cial. For the spirit of the woman be- 
fore the washtub is the spirit of all 
classes who have any firearms con- 
| cealed: “I'll have a shot at the Ger- 
mans as they go!” 

Think of what that may mean! 

A delightful old Bavarian Landsturm 
man searched me for contraband let- 





| ters when our cart stopped on the Bel- 
gian side of a barricade beyond Visé, 


with Dutch soldiers on the other side. | 


His examination was a little perfunc- 
tory, almost apologetic, and he did want 
to be friendly. You guessed that he 
| was thinking he would like to go around 
| the cornei and have “ein Glas Bier” 
| rather than search me. What a hearty 
“Auf wiedersehen!” he gave me when 
|he saw that I was inclined to be 
friendly, too! 

I was glad to be across that frontier, 
with a last stamp on my Passierschein; 
glad to be out of the land of those 
ghostly Belgian millions in their living 


to have to give again to their raven- 
ously whispered 
| “I do not know!” 





Do you know, Lord Kitchener? Do | 


vou, General Joffre? Or you, Kaiser 
Wilhelm? There was no use of asking 
| Harvard, 1914, till he admitted that 
there was a war. Still, I am sure he 
has an opinion under his neutral lock 
and key; and for all I can tell it is as 
valuable as anyone else’s. 


death and stubborn resistance; glad not | 


“When?” the answer | 
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Straight 
Ben Bones 
Bones That Grew 
That Were Straight in 
Bent by Educator 


Pointed hoes 


Shoes 


Don’t Deliberately 
Deform 
Your Children’s Feet 


} 
—by putting them into narrow, “fancy,” 
pointed shoes, which bend the little bones, 
| causing corps, bunions, ingrowing nails, 

callouses, falling arch, etc. 

Feet allowed to remain as Nature made 
them, never have corns, bunions, etc. 

Let your child grow up with undeformed feet. 
Rice & Hutchins Educators keep the child’s feet as 
Nature made them. Because built scientifically to 
give just the right toe -space— with no extra looseness. 

Good looking. Hard to wear out. Highest 
quality leather and workmanship. Made for men, 
women, children, $1.35 up to $5.50. See that 
EDUCATOR is branded on the sole— without 
this mark it’s not a genuine orthopaedically correct 
Rice & Hutchins Educator. 

Let your child's next shoes be Ec Jucators. If 
your dealer doesn't keep them, we'll send you 
name of nearest Educator dealer and a new Free 
Book “‘Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet.” Tells 
how to walk; how to have healthy feet, etc. 
Write us today. 


Rice & Hutchins 


-FDUCATOR, 
TSHOE Gen | 


806. U.8 Par. ovr. | 








“Lets the foot grow 
as it should” 


See the Big 
Educator Exhibit 
at the San 

Francisco Fair 


Educate 
So By oye 


L ittle ‘Mes n 











RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
W orld’s Shoemakers For The Whole Family 
hamlG HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U. S. Aco 


Raise Chickens 
For Profit 


You can doit this year easier than ever with bet- 

ter market for eggs and chickens, and new low 
prices for, . yphers built incubators—8 sizes—$10 
andup. The 


Cyphers Company 


name stands for 18 years of service for r po pultry 
raisers. You can succeed with our expe rts’ help. 
Write for‘**The P rofits in 
Poultry Keeping,’’ our 200- 
page catalog and “other val- 
uable free printed matter. 
Address our nearest office. 
Cyphers Incubator Co. 
Dept 64, Buttaia, #. ¥. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Dallas, Vakiand 


































Push-Button Control 


Has two forward, a neutral anc 
two reverse speeds. Magneto em- 
bodied in fly wheel. Silencer on ex 
haust Dual ignition if desired 
Water-tight gear housing Double 


seamed tank. Reinforced bracket. Non 
kinking water tube. Send for catalog. 
We also bui Id marine motors from 

2 to WH. P. Detalles ca request. 


The Caille Perfection Motor Co., 


1520 Caille De troit, | 
2 Street See Mich, @& 








AGENTS—A Winner 


Labyrinth Keyless Padiock. Works 
like asafe, operated in the dark as 
easily as in daytime. Every combi- 
nation different. Used on henhouse 
cellar door, barn door, corn crib, re- 
frigerator, automobile, gym locker, 
mail box—a hundred places. Setis 
everywhere—city or country. Enor- 
mous demand. Splendid profits. 
Patented. No competition. Write 
quick for territory, terms and can- 
vassing sample if you mean business, 


THOMAS KEYLESS LOCK Co., 
9529 West Street, Dayton, Ohie 


























To the Editor of COLLIER'S | 


The following has made so much of an impres- 
n upon me hnowing the whole situation as I d 
from the standpoint of a resident of San Franci 
] wish at my wn expense to pass it om to the 


American publi 


Signed BE. W. HOPKINS. 


WORLD’S FAIR AT 
SAN FRANCISCO 


OPENS FEBRUARY 20, 1915 





Foreign Exhibits Will All Be In Place 
As Originally Outlined 


NOTED PAINTER DECLARES SAN 
FRANCISCO HAS SET RECORD 
FOR THE WORLD 


Ernest Albert, a well-known New York 
painter and decorator and president of the 
Allied Artists of America, is in San Francisco 
for a month's stay. He visited the exposi- 
tion site yesterday, and after his return to his 
room at the Palace made the following state- 
ment : 

‘San Francisco has reached absolutely the 
last word in exposition building. There has 
never been anything like it in the history of 
past expositions, and it is impossible to go be- 
yond it in the future. With a courageous 
spirit, characteristic of the West, of California 
and of this city, the builders of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition have disdained the examples 
of the traditional ‘white city’ of past exposi- 
tions and have striven to realize a new and 
magnificent idea, 





Success Astounding 

‘I mean by this the creation of and adher- | 

ence toa definite and general motif of the archi- | 
tecture and color scheme of the buildings and 

oftheirenvironment. ‘The splendidly success- 


ful way in which this idea has been accom- 
plished is simply astounding—not merely to 
the layman and the amateur, but to the finished 
artists and architects whose life work have been 
in the midst of big things of this nature, but 
who have seen nothing so big as this. 

‘‘Nature has greatly aided in this project. 
The natural setting for the exposition site—the 
hills, the city, the bay, the horizon, the San 
Francisco sky—is the most appropriate, the 
most wonderful of any place I know of in the 
world. The artificial structures and landscape 
have been toned in with the natural surround- 
ings So the builders, besides attaining utili- 
tarian and architectural triumphs, have been 
also artists, and have produced the biggest 
‘canvas’ in the world. 


Blended Nature’s Colors 


**And on top of all this Jules Guerin has 
blended nature’s colors with a master hand 
His scheme has been to create a typically Cali- 
fornia atmosphere—an atmosphere at once San 
Franciscan and cosmopolitan. From thesmall- 
est spruce shrub to the top of the Tower of 
Jewels, there is consummate harmony. He 
has worked with colors of health, life,.abun- 
dance and happiness. 

“It will take visitors a long time to. get 
through enjoying the exposition."’ 











Collier’s 
Washington 
Bureau 
will furnish to Collier readers a 
wealth of information on any 
subject for which Washington 

is headquarters. 


inestimable 


This service is of value to manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers; to lawyers, 
doctors and teachers. Ina word, to business and 
professional men in all walks of life. 

Make use of our Washington office. Write us 
upon any subject about which you have reason 
to believe we can be of help. Write 
often as you like. | No charge to the subscribers 
of Collier’s. 


us as 


Collier’s Washington Bureau 
1121-22 Woodward Bldg. Washington, D. C. 

















We Will Send You Postpaid 
This Book and a Can of 
JOHNSON'S 
PREPARED WAX 
The best polish for floors, 
woodwork, furniture, pianos 

and automobiles. 
This book is the work of 
famous experts-it is full of 
valuable ideas on Home 
Beautifying-tells allabout 
finishing new furniture, 
woodwork and floors and 
refinishing old work of this 
character - staining basketry with 
JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE 
For 102 we will send you Postpaid the Instruction 
Bock and e can of Johnson's Prepared Wax-enough 
for polishing a small floor, an automobile, a piano 
or several pieces of furniture. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept.Cl, Racine, Wis. 














| others 
| Karlsruhe’s gunners practiced. 
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Last of the Raiders 


Continued from page 13 
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of Bocos Reef that the work was done. 
First, sailors were lowered over the side | 


with scrapers at the end of long poles. 
After they had scraped as far as they 
could reach, three divers were set to 
work. In five days the underside of the 
Karlsruhe was as clean as the prover- 
bial whistle. For the first time in his- 


tory, so far as I have been able to ascer- | 


tain by an exhaustive inquiry, a ship’s 
bottom had been cleaned at sea. 


You may wonder why the Karlsruhe | 


made her headquarters off Bocos Reef. 
The best reason was this: One of the 
Karlsruhe’s two land bases was and 
still is, for all I know to the contrary, 
located on that island. It was there, I 
am told, that the Germans secretly 
buried a quantity of ammunition many 
years ago. It was there, also, that quan- 
tities of ship’s stores, provisions, and 
even coal for an emergency, all of which 


were taken from captured ships, were | 


hidden by the Karlsruhe. Captive ships 


were taken to Bocos Reef, their stores | 
removed, and then they were sent to | 


the bottom of the ocean near by. 


Sometimes a charge of dynamite did 


the work. Other ships were scuttled 
by having their sea cocks opened. Still 


do know: that the first two methods 


| were the more popular. Ammunition in 


war times is a quantity to be conserved. 
However, target practice, especially 
with such fine targets, cannot be over- 
looked by competent naval officers. And 
Captain Kohler has certainly shown 
himself to be one of the most compe- 


| tent naval officers in history. 


Kohler just now is called a pirate in 
London, and hailed as a hero in Berlin. 
There is no doubt that some of the 
actions of his command have been sa- 
vored with a flavor of the buccaneering 
days of long ago when all the ships 
that sailed the south seas were at the 
mercy of the black flag with the skull 
and cross bones. 


were targets upon which the | 
This I 


No person has called | 


Kohler a coward. They couldn’t. A man | 


who holds the lives of 960 men in the 
hollow of his hand, and who, with their 
unanimous approval, places dynamite 
at six vital parts of his vessel and con- 
nects them all with a switch on his 
bridge, for use should he and his men be 
cornered without ammunition to defend 
themselves, is not cowardly. That is 


what Kohler did! 
A Man Who Knows No Fear 


T happened this way: 

mander of the Karlsruhe learned that 
the British had sent the battle cruiser 
Princess Royal to augment the cruiser 
squadron that had been trying to find 
him, various units of which he had at 
different times engaged or, by skillful 
maneuvering, evaded. Now the Princess 
Royal is probably the most powerful 
ship of her class in the world. She has 
the armament of a battleship and the 
speed of torpedo-boat destroyer. Under 
forced draft she can make a speed of 
thirty-three knots. The Karlsruhe could 


The com- | 


make a maximum of twenty-seven. So | 


the commander of the Karlsruhe lined 
up his crew. 


“Men,” he said, “you know and I| 


know that sooner or later we will meet 
an overwhelming force of the enemy. 
We have just so much ammunition. 
When that is gone we have done our 
duty. When that time comes I intend 
to blow up the ship rather than strike 
our colors. If there is a man here who 


cares more for his life than he does for | 


the Fatherland, let him step out.” Not 
aman moved! The following day wires 
connected charges of dynamite and the 
switch on the bridge. 

Two weeks later the Kaiser announced 
from Berlin that in recognition of the 
feats performed by the Karlsruhe and 
her fearless crew, the members of which 


have thirsted for violent death, but evi- | 


dently have failed to find it, he had 
decorated all the officers and warrant 
officers and fifty noncommissioned offi- 
cers and members of the crew with the 
Iron Cross. 


So far the Karlsruhe has been under | 


fire only twice. Early in the war, while 
her bottom was foul, she met the Brit- 
ish cruiser Bristol and one other British 
cruiser off the Bahamas. Two to one 


was an uneven fight, so the Karlsruhe | 


ran. 
British cruisers chased the Karlsruhe. 
More than a hundred shells were ex- 
changed. After the German gunners 
got the range the British ships fell 
away and then the Karlsruhe soon dis- 


For fifty miles over the sea the | 


20, 


1915 27 














Gone Flat Again! 


No sharp report.. Just the gradually perceptible jolting 
that tells of a leaky tube gone flat again. Hot, shade- 
less road and a dusty, dirty job. 


That’s the story of the needless puncture so common 
with cheap, machine-made tubes that leak around 
valves and become porous in service. 


The way to avoid these unnecessary punctures is to 
equip your car with Kelly-Springfield Tubes, which 
are made slowly and painstakingly by hand and 
out of real rubber. 


Kelly- Springfield Tires are made the 
same way. Use them with Kelly- 
Springfield Tubes and you will add 
increased tire mileage to freedom from 
needless tube trouble. 


Send for “‘Documents in Evidence’ 


5 Bs 


‘ 


sr > 
nen gee 


which tells the experience of others 


a 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Company 
Broadway and Fifty-seventh Street 
New York 
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a great old name 


stands behind every Buda Motored car and truck. 
For more than thirty years the Buda Company 
has stood for all that commerce honors. Its great 
financial resources are well known and its protection 
means something. 


Buda Motors are guaranteed, of course, but it 
is much more to you to know that the high re- 
pute of the name of BUDA is founded on the kind 
of integrity you find in your Buda Motor, down to 
the least screw and bolt. 





Buda Motors are not known for “speed,” 

for “power,” for any single quality; but 

for the perfect blend of ALL the motor 
virtues. They are built to last, 
and they do last—a perennial com- 
fort to their owners. 
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Top half of 1916 Panel, 28x 7% 





$200 for a Name 


$200 cash for the 


Pompeian Art Panel 


most catchy title for this 1916 
Only top-half shown here 
Size 28x7‘{ in. In colors. Ready Oct. 1, this year 
These titles may suggest better ones: “Phyllis”’; 
“A Symphony in Pink”; “His Letter”; “ Yes or No”; 
“The Pompeian Glow of Youth”; “A Bit of Sun- 
shine”; or any title about this maid with beautiful 
eyes and glorious Pompeian complexion, reading a 
letter in this sunny, flowery corner. (Ask your 
family—two heads are better than one.) 


RULES. |!—Write your title of 5 words or less at the top of a 
sheet of paper; them your name and addres+; absolutely nothing 
more on the sheet. Only one title per tamily. %2—Contest mes 
April 17, 1915. $—Winner announced in May 29 Saturday Evening 


Post. Contest is free lose with your title the cour 


below, « 


ideas, but don’t miss rare cou 


POMPEIAN “sz 


Ask some woman of 40 w ith a complexion 
like 20. Ask some man with a clean, wh 
some look They will say Pompeian M 
sage Cream is the secret. It rubs in and 
rolls out, and thus cleanses, exercises and 
youthifies the skin. At all dealers, 50c, 75c 

and $1 per jar. Use coupon for trial jar, 
but first read following rare offer 


25c Tube for Promise 


Just promise to recommend produc ct, 
Pompeian Night Cream, to 3 friends, and a 25c ti 
is yours for the cost of postage and pac king, if you 
accept in full the coupon offer below In a few 
months our Night Cream ha 


but you may en 


ow you may “pate sige ut title Stu points below for 


Massage 





our mez 





thousands of enthusiastic u 
everywhere. Lefton the faceover | 
night it soothes, softens and im- | 
proves any skin made uncomfort 
able or unsightly by wind, hard 





water or age Acts like a col 
cream, but leaves no shiny effects 


, and still itis nota 





dry “disappearing” cream. The experienced mak 
ers of the well-known Pompeian Massage Cream 
took years to perfect Pompeian Night Crean An 
exceptional powder base for her and a soothing 
after-shaving cream for him At stores, jars 35c 
and 75c; tubes 25c. Coupon below must be used 
to get this regular =e tube practically free, which 


is a bargain that no o an afford to miss 


. UP T and l6c good for 25c¢ tube of 
CO! ON Night Cream, trial jar of Mas 
sage Cream and reserving 1916 Art Panel 


Coupon may be sent with or without a picture 
title. Art Panel is a study in sunshine, pink and 
lovable feminine beauty Reserve your copy now 
Late comers often disappointed 
snanaananansCut Along This Line *ssseeseaes | 
NOTE—Coupen good if sent with of withowt a must | 


be completely filled owt Coupon 20% good if sent with less tha 


| 

nicest t | 

| 

Please send s0¢ piece, balance amps. 








THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 3 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 
I enclose 16c (1 'c being for the Art Panel and Pompeian Massage | 
+ Cream, and 6c for postage and packing of 25c tube of Pompeian Night 
Cream). Send Panel October | and other goods now, I promise t 
recommend Pompeian Night Cream to 3 friends 
(NOTE—This coupon off yril 17, Positively only 1 
pon per family on this u ory offe 
My Name 
Street Addire 
(if any) 
CHF cccsccs S 
My dealer's nane 
and add ess 
The Latest 






Model 


New 
Type, 


Remarkable new improvements make the 1915‘ Arrow” 
& positive wonder for speed, comfort and easy riding. 
j¢ Light—easy motorcycle saddie 

ure coaster brake 
handlebars with long rubber grips 
friction chain—reinforced motorcycle frame 
finish. sizes for boys, men and women 
oiler we gre, mms low direct 
FE on the 
Arrow rebicyele, Get 
Arrow 


New Depart- 
motorcycle pedals motorcycle 
imported anti- 
beautiful 


Asma amon 
33%: a little 
will f 
Write T: Dot new, and we cond desaite © there 





Leven asi 








c 
—s Easy payments. Write today 
for big new lowelry book — it’ v-F 
AN CO. soo 
Ave., Chicago, Ul 


Lanz W Michigan 


‘\YENUS 1 


FOR PERFECT SATISFACTION 


Made in 17 degrees to suit all requirements, also 2 copying degrees. 
Send for an interesting booklet 
Amenican Leso Pencit Co 








223 Fifth Ave, New York 
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appeared from sight. The Bristol, it 
was said, was hit by several of the 
German shells during the fight. The 


Karlsruhe was untouched. 

On another occasion the French 
cruiser Descartes met the Karlsruhe 
one hundred miles northwest of the 


coast of Brazil. The shells exchanged 
ae no damage to either ship. 

s this is written mystery surrounds 
a whereabouts and the activities of 
the Karlsruhe. She has not been heard 


from for more than three months. Has 
she been sunk by the enemy’s guns? 
Has her commander thrown the little 


switch on the bridge? Has she steamed 
to a remote part of the ocean and 
there anchored herself with her supply 
ships? Is she awaiting an opportunity 
to again raid British shipping? Or has 
she managed to run the gantlet and 
joined other Cerman ships in European 
waters? These questions for the pres- 
ent remain unanswered. 

By the time this issue of COLLIER’S 
reaches the reader there may have 
been a dramatic answer made to more 
than one of them. 

If the Karlsruhe has not reached 
Europe, when she does arrive on the 
other side, if ever, she will probably 
go directly to the shipyards at Kiel, 
where in 1913 she was constructed at 
a total cost of £450,000. It was at 
Kiel that she received her main battery 
of twelve 4.l-inch guns. It was there 
also that her two submerged torpedo 
tubes were given her. Now, there is 
honor awaiting those guns and tubes 
and the ship that carries them. 


The Ship of the Iron Cross 


EFORE the Emden, 

raiding commerce in the Eastern 
seas, was hunted down and driven 
ashore on the Keeling Islands in the 
Indian Ocean, an order for an Iron 
Cross, three feet high and three feet | 
wide, had been given. It was intended 
for the bow of the Emden. After the | 
Emden was no more the Kaiser was 
quoted as saying that after the close 
of the war a new Emden should be | 
built and that an iron cross should be | 
constructed in her bow. 

The Iron Cross which was ordered | 
for the Emden has now been completed. | 
It is in the yards at Kiel. If the Karls- 
ruhe ever reaches there, it will be hers. 
And then, too, the officers and men of | 
the commerce raider will have the 
crosses they have won pinned to their 
breasts. For, although the decorations 
have been awarded them, they have 
never actually been received. The Iron 
Cross men on the Karlsruhe are wear- 
ing, instead, little strips of red, white, 
and black ribbons. And the ribbons, 
mind you, were tahen from the cargo 
of a captured British merchantman! 


Mr. McMorrogh 


Continued from page 11) 


“An’ the joke is,” he rumbled with 
gathering volume, “I’d just as lief ’a’ 
made it sixty thousand! Had it in my 
pocket right here!” and he laughed up- 
roariously, patting his big chest. 

“Oh, all right, John!” the boss good- 
humoredly replied; “the joke’s on me! 
The joke’sonme! S’long,John! S’long!” 

“So long, MeMorrogh! So long! So | 
long!” And the storm rumbled off down 
the passage. 

The private secretary next inducted | 
’Gene Miles, a thin, grateful man whose | 
ambitions did not tome high. Another | 
followed and another; the boss ve 


German cruiser 








through them all. 

One escaped. He brought a check 
book and was roundly cursed as an 
idiot. He went away weeping. 


Y seven the boss, weary and grim, 
was athisown door. Witha strong 
effort of will he drove all trace of 
weariness from his face and genially 


greeted the missus, a plump little 
woman with apple-red cheeks, who 
adored him for his masterfulness, never 


inquired into his finances, and, in all 


minor matters, wound him around her 
little finger. 

“Peggy, my pet!” said the boss with 
cheerful affection, “I’ve a_ surprise | 
packet for ye!” and he kissed her 
tenderly, first on one red cheek and 
then on the other. 

“Have ye that, Mac?” said the little 


woman, beaming. 

“T have, Peggy, an’ a grand one! 
and he put his arm around her waist 
and drew her to the sofa. 

“I’ve been noticin’, Peggy”—and he 
stroked her plump hand with genuine 
affection—“that ye’re all tuckered out! | 


” 
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Edited 
Entirely 
by 

Su uffrag rists 


WE told the woman suffrage leaders that they could 
have an that 
they could edit it, write the jokes, plan the cartoons 


issue of Puck entirely to themselves 


and boss the job from front cover to back. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Mrs. Anne O’Hagan 
Shinn, Mrs. Norman De R. Whitehouse, Mrs. Alice 
Duer Miller, Miss Elizabeth Jordan and Mrs. Margaret 
Ayer Cobb are the editors, aided and abetted by the 


greatest galaxy of literary celebrities we have ever 


known in one issut® of an American periodical. 


lo ‘ i . . 
W E don’t know how they did it. If we could do it 


every week Puck’s circulation would be a million. 


On Sale This Week 
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' os 4 FRE. 


For delightful, 
healthful, rest and recreation. 
An old-fashioned Inn—walls five 
feet thick of granite boulders. Water 
from slopes of the highest mountain 
east of Rockies; milk and cream from 
the famous Biltmore Dairies. Finest 
Golf Links in the South adjoin the 
Absolutely Fireproof. Open 
all the year. 


hotel. 


Write for rates and 
Booklet “‘J.’’ 











Abroad at Home 


All the articles that appeared in Collier’s, 
more, made into one of the most attractive 
nating books you ever saw. 

Price $2.50 net 


The Sword of Youth 


James Lane Allen’s new romance, with twenty quaint and 
charming full page illustrations by John Wolcott Adams. 
Price $1.25 net 


The Goldfish 


This book is a guide-post on the road to joy. It isa 

wise story and a terrible satire. It is the confession of 

a wealthy man—anonymous of course—for himself and 

his kind. He is rich, wretched and a thoroughbred. 
Price $1.30 net 


THE CENTURY CO., Publishers 


and some 
and fasci- 
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| All tuckered out, ye are! Saw it a; F~ 72 
| week agu! Oh, ye’ve no call to deny = 


it! Ye were always the one for pluck! 
But I’ve noticed it these ten days! 
Peggy, ye need a holiday!” 


HE little woman’s heart began to 

throb with joy. And it seemed to her, | 
as the boss spoke in that warm, caress- 
ing voice of his, that she really had been 
feeling poorly these two weeks and more, 
and had been holding up and making 
a brave show for the boss’s sake. 

She nestled close to him with a con- 
tented little sigh. “Where we goin’, 
Mac? Atlantic City?” 

The boss patted her hand and once 
again kissed the red cheek—that did 
not suggest immediate breakdown. 

“What would ye say to Quebec, 
Peggy ”” 

“Oh, Mac!” 

“An’ Newfun’land after that?” 
“Oh, Mac, darlin’!” 
““An’ then across the watter. To th’ 


old country?” Peggy fairly broke down 
NO: more than ever and burst into tears. It seemed too 
Mark Twain proves a || happy to be true. 


























I Believe in This Shingle 


A roof of these shingles is 












° 1 | ° MecMorrogh soothed and petted her. | | more handsome than slate. 

blessing : et in the sun- “There ye are, ye see, dear!” he said I'he color is a beautiful soft 

jo * 9 . inoly "kere —_ rular ; 
shine of Mark Twain's ee: , oa — gray. These shingles do not 
radiant humor! Revel in away! An’ now th’ election’s over an’ buckle, split, nor rattle. Nor 
the hearty and robust fun || %¢’* You it's high time for us to do they give the roof the 

é . take a little rest—an’ divarsion! It'll : - 
of the great story teller. be a good thing for me—to get away monotonous, flat regularity 

wes ‘ : —for me health, too!” ‘ 1s They are 
His is the antidote par ex- Instantly the little woman started up, | that slate does. =~ f. “Double width Se hd } 
cellence for the blues and all concern. Only the boss’s large au- | wedge shaped, are uilt up ileus onal” L ; ili | 





thority and masterful will held Sy | so that the butt end is of 


all species of grouch, mel- |} back from summoning the doctor by ' , 
f & ee ee oo ae treble thickness, and go on the roof as wooden shingles do. 


a — aT; i phone. But finally she was persuaded. 
ancholy, general debility of Sie’ wags to Sar tae, 


the intellect. You may woman. Ye haven’t too long. We must | 

“= — : & leave the house at ten. I’ve ordered a | 

still obtain the Author’s car.” Peggy gave him a hug. | EPONS 
“Ye always think of everythin’, Mac!” | 


National Edition of 
| She gave him a hasty supper and be- | 


gan to pack. As she hustled things = 
| into a steamer trunk and two or three fa 
| suit cases and hand bags and finally | : = 


crammed the odds and ends into a rug = 








t roll, MeMorrogh wrote to his landlord. PATE} = 
a He thought of everythir just as : j : =] 
g evel iS, yu ms are less expensive and lighter than slate. Ses On request, we will send & 
HALF PRICE Peggy said. will not crack nor blow loose. Double width you a copy of our book— = 
And now he thought of his dearest | halves cost of laying. : 
: « possession after Peggy—little Eileen. With a roof of Neponset Shingles you have “Repairing & Building” 
“Tomorrow may be too late! Peggy decked her, very drowsy, in a seven thicknesses of weatherproof material be- Wikis tential ae ial 
= fur coat wr a ¥ white kid tween the weather and your roofboards. One able information and suggestions 
- e e . shoes, splendid with pearl] buttons, all thickness of the same material in PAROID on building and repairing. Also 
Within a short time this of the boss’s choosing; he always said | ROOFING has lasted 16 years. tells the whole story | ~——— 
°.°8 e ° . ~~ | “A ’ “Ls ss > Shingtes and e weponse 
edition will be withdrawn nothing was too good for Eileen. Finally, Neponset Shingles are spark proof. Building Products. 


At ten minutes to ten the car ar-| 








from the market. It is in rived. At . antares to, o baggage BIRD & SON 175 Neponset Street 

twenty-five volumes, each }| }?* Ne ene oon ee Established 1795 East Walpole, Mase. 

- ¢ = Pp i a} Ste ‘ & | mW Y » 7 “AG TAS NG N S IPR, SC 

5x7 inches, carefully bag full of precious things Mac had | venta eg A iy sal +a , a RA | 
j 1 and a desiral le given her on birthdays and Christmases, ’ : : = 

printec anc a desirable and the boss was following in a heavy ST mT ' . = 





acquisition to any library. || overcoat, and green velour hat, with 

. ‘. an © ittle Eileen sweetly sleeping in his 
I larper s MAGAZINE or arms. At ten o’clock they were whirling 
TI IE NORTH AMERI- to the station. By eleven-thirty Peggy 


. v 4 Bio was snugly tucked under the white coun- 
CAN REVIEWisincluded terpane in the drawing room, blissfully 
, . et : dreaming. Eileen had slept all the time, 
at this spec ial price. and lay now, a soft-cheeked angel with 
9 clustering hair, one little arm, bare to 
There S$ a coupon below the elbow, on the white sheet. 

The boss had the smoker all to him- 
aw aiting your signature to self—but for the ghosts. He gazed out 
ive 1 Ic N : into the night, unseeing. 
oring the DOOKS. Ow we The boys had tried to knife him— 
are making it ,ossible for and he had beaten them to it. Yes, 

2 lhe had gone through them—had their 
anyone to be bright and money in his pocket—a cool hundred 
» eee - ” thousand. Not the first time he had 
chee ry: Send no money. made them shell out! But he had al- 
You have a vear within ways delivered the goods. No bunco 


which to pay for the deals! He had played straight with . 

@) the boys. They trusted him and he G Id M d ] F Id H 

twentv-five volumes. Sign made good. That was why they had O e a Oo ing ouse 
. 7 fallen so easily now. He had always 

the coupon below, for made good. That was why he had 





We Fold Your 


Summer Home 
And Take It With You 


FEW weeks’ rent 
of asummer cot- 
tage will buy a perfectly portable, fo/ding Gold 

Medal House. A staunch, storm-proof summer home which you can 

~“ take with you and set up in a short time whenever your fancy dictates. The 





comes in various styles and sizes. All  fectly storm-proof and vermin-proof. 
are equipped with screen doors and Live in a Gold Medal this summer and 






















































r mm . > ae in) 7er . . sty , . . - ; . 
at our Mark | wain. ~ I oO- dude J — Ne — for — agen windows, wood floors, ventilated gables enjoy real comfort at a slight cost. 
,?? b ] ee 7 ae wate Ore a crows and awnings. Folds compactly intoa ‘There is a Gold Medal dealer in your 
‘ r ¢ > c . “ . ° . : 
morrow pete e too late. that shouted “Stop thief!” after him. small piece of luggage; set up without town. Let us send you his name and 
‘ —= Eee If any man showed him how to make a driving a nail or a screw; held rigid address with our free catalogs showing 
dollar, he stood ready to give that man | with interlocking metal braces. Per- all Gold Medal Houses in detail. 
“HARPER & BROTHERS half. And if he showed th ther man | 
ialf. And if he showec e other man a 
Franklin Square, New York City how to make a dollar, or a thousand, or Gold Medal Camp Furniture Co. 
Please send me in THE HARPER WAY, carriage a hundred thousand, why, the other Dept. J. Racine, Wisconsin 
eedaie man gave him half. All fair and above- Largest exclusive manufacturers of camp furniture in the world 
MARK TWAIN’S WORKS board, and let the boob dudes shout! 
twenty-five volumes, cloth binding, and enter my 
name as a subscriber for one year to HARPER'S = P . ° | 
MAG AZINE, under the terms of your offer. It is HE boys believed In him. And Peggy x ef BACH BY MAIL | GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 
Jerstood I retain the set for five days, and ; 3S ene ‘ : P an — . - and alendar of bred poultry; 70 varieties ill d 
eadetsteed | may totain the set for Sve deve and st believed in him always, bless her Jey nile; “How to Become a Good Penman” od, many ia noteral A paten pulse acl 
+ Bn , = Pelle aa t ee ones @ 4 pe dear heart ! y ou couldn’t make Peggy and beautiful specimens. s. Low prices on stock and eggs for hatch- 
i tT d . . . al rs d b rs 22 years n v 
wil ancel the subscripti me the MAGAzINE. IfI hear a word against him—no, not if card if you enclose stam oe yrooly =" need th s neved thee Send 10c (ar te=egiinn sear x 
keep the box ks doors re - og a month ae the those dudes bellowed it into her ear | F- W. TAMBLYN, 416 Meyer Sidg., Kansas City, Mo. B. H. GREIDER » 2» » Box 13, RHEEMS, PA. 
full price of the books and the AGAZINE, $25.00, r : : ° 
has been pai 'e rw ithin 30 days will send yo . $23.75 bg & ere She would just smile € m4 
as payment in full. er's at him wit er humorous kind eyes Ca 
a ind eyes. n ason Own UaMmo?e 
Yes, Peggy would trust him through | oe Se ere Soon 
ick : ; , , if « oe | If you knew the pleasure an “Old Town Catalog free—write. Ittellsthe whole canoe 
Re CIEE Ae ERS a thick and thin. Even now, if all this Ganee”* betnas of Guth sonal Gast, vou 5 story by word and picture. How solid and 
came out, she wouldn’t hear a word | would own one. Any stream or lake sound ‘old Town Canoes” are built—how 
: . ecomes your pla oun light and swift and easily managed—ho 
Send OP Mv ccccecsosecccsesccbenesseves —— — at ee 2S He fishing, hunting, camp- many and varied ithe aon gy new 
was solid with Peggy. ey would see | oe oe ee ae eee 
The North American Review” may be substituted . : trips are just a few forms OLD TOWN CANOE CO 
peng caeer feller the old country together, as they had | of canoeing sport ecb Dehddhe 62., 004 Towm, tsinn, U.0:4 
































OUT TODAY 


The March Century 


Royal Gossip and State- 
craft. The Spanish Infanta Eulalia 
begins her “Cabbages and Kings”, which 
is to be recollections of great rulers and 
their courts. This first article is about 
the Kaiser, when he was young and now. 
The aunt of the Spanish King has visited 
around considerably in her life, and she 
recollects surprising things. 


What Our Army Must Have 
and Why. Secretary of War Lindley 
M. Garrison reduces to order and au- 
thenticity his views about the Army. A 
good deal of absurdity has been printed 
as to the Army and the Secretary’s 
views. This article is himself talking, 
and not hurriedly. 


Under-Water Tigers. Simon 
Lake perhaps knows more about sub- 
marines than any other man alive. He 
tells all about them—of their past, pres- 
ent and future. Their future services 
will be in the interest of international 
peace, he says. 


At Last a Good Word for War. 
R. M. Johnston is one of the greatest historians 
living. He is a specialist on Napoleon and 
War. In “Arms and the Race” he reviews the 
present conflict, and talks about war in general. 


Would the Germans Beat the 
Tea to the Trench? George Taylor was 
loomy ; he thought they might. Then Mathilde 

mbert —he had not seen her before — ap- 
peared in front of the English guns picking apples 
im an orchard. George forgot the tea. Before 
it was all over she was singing “It’s a Long 
Way to Tipperary”’—in French. It is another 
Century warstory. Edgar Jepson wrote it. 


Russia More Democratic Than 
America? Edwin Davies Schoonmaker 
points out wherein it is. 


And of course everything that can be illus- 
trated is, and to the utmost y Ram of fineness, 
this being The Century. 








Beginning in the April number—“ME”, an 
astounding autobiography of a well-known 
woman novelist. It is anonymous. 


WHY NOT BEGIN WITH “ME”? 


(Special offer for new readers only) 
The Century Co., 353 Fourth Avenue 


ew York City 
Enclosed please find $1.00, for which send 
me The Century fourimonths, beginning in April. 


Name 


Address 
Col, 2-20 














THE 
LONE 
STAR _ Grey 
RANGER 


A rushing story of the 
wild border days of 
‘Texas in the early seven- 
ties, with their desper- 
between 


i. 


Zane 


ate contests 


outlaws and _ rangers. 
Incident after. incident 
crowds upon another 
—hairbreadth escapes, 


deeds of thrilling adven- 
tures, manly chivalry, 
and devoted love. 


$7 35 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Na: 


Herbert 


Tareyton 


London Cigarettes 
Herbert Tareyton London Smoking Mixture | 


ds | 





% Pound50 Sample upon request 
Falk Tobacco Co, S¢#West45" St. NewYork. 








Virginia Farms and Homes 
FREE CATALOGUE OF SPLENDID BARGAINS 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc., Richmond, Va. 
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| always planned without quite believing 


| it, and buy a 





| been called back. 


settle down. 
Eileen would 
He and 


farm and 
They had money enough. 
grow up a fine slip of a girl. 
Peggy and Eileen. Eileen? 

He went forward between the heavily 
curtained rows of berths to the draw- 
ing room. Peggy was still sleeping 
soundly and smiling in her sleep. 
Eileen, too, little angel, her hair clus- 
tering on the pillow. He bent over her, 
listening to her gentle breathing. 

“And her father is a thief!” 

MeMorrogh started back and looked 
this way and that. The inner voice 
was so clear that he felt for an instant 
that some one else had spoken. 

“Her father is a thief!” 

MecMorrogh slipped back into the cor- 
ridor, closed the door softly, and made 
his way back to the smoker. 

He sat down facing the black win- 
dow, set himself to light a cigar, broke 
three or four matches, and finally got 
it alight. 

“Eileen’s father is a thief!” 

The sweat stood in chill beads on his 
brow. Yes, a thief! The boys had 
trusted him and he had buncoed them. 
The boys had meant to knife him. Well, 
was he less a thief for that? 

The shame of it wrung him with an- 
guish. Not his shame, but Eileen’s. 
When she knew, when she understood, 
could he look her in the face? Would 
she ever hold up her head again? 
Eileen’s shame. 

Yes, and Peggy’s—and his own. He 
saw that now. The boys had believed 
him. Why? Be- 


FOR FEBRUARY 





20@,. 1915 


“Come at once—Warncr.” | 
MeMorrogh half closed his eyes and 
peered at the telegram, turning it this | 
way and that. Then, carrying it in his 
hand, he went to the den, searched | 
among a litter of papers on his desk | 
and found a time-table.... Yes, there | 
was a train in an hour; he could make 
the depot easily. The rest must wait 

till later. 
| 
| 


E was just in time for late break- 
fast at the Governor-elect’s house. 
The Governor-elect and his lady were 
already at table. Mr. Warner rose, | 
rather awkwardly, his face red, and 
presented McMorrogh to his wife, who, 
to the boss’s astonishment, took his 
hand warmly in both hers, and cordi- 
ally seated him beside her. Then she 
and her husband vied with each other 
in pressing all sorts of good things on 
him: an English chop with a kidney, 
Virginia ham, steaming coffee, hot rolls. 
When his material needs were satis- 
fied, Mr. Warner turned to him, still 
rather shamefaced and red. 
“You got my wire, McMorrogh?” 
“Yes, this morning!” the boss an- 
swered, without further explanation. 





The Governor-elect went on, halt- 
ingly: 
“Fact is, after you went yester- | 
day—” The Governor’s lady inter- 


rupted, a charming smile on her alert, 
eager face: 

“James told me about your talk, Mr. 
McMorrogh 


“Yes?” The boss was surprised. 








cause he was al- 
ways straight! 
MecMorrogh made 
good! But now? 
He wasn’t 
straight. He was 
a cheat, a thief! 
Eileen’s father a 
thief! 

Intolerable an- 
guish —darkness. 
Then, in the 
midst of it, a lit- 


SENATOR A. 


Now in Germany and 
FREDERICK PALMER 


Now in France, will both contribute Indig 
articles to early issues of Collier’s. 
They are attracting wide attention 


Do Not Miss These Articles ,, 


“_- Told me 
what he had 
said she con- 

J. BEVERIDGE tinued, with a 


faint flush—“and 
I was indignant! 
Yes, indignant, 
Mr. MecMorrogh!” 


nant?” 
the boss. 
about?” 
“About the way | 
was treating 


queried 
“What 





tle light that 


you —his oldest | 





grew brighter. 
He would goback! He wouldmakeaclean 
breast of it and give them their money 
—Johnny Marshall and Henney and the 
rest. And immediately he felt light- 
hearted, relieved, the anguish assuaged. 
Then, for an instant, the deep relief 
suggested truancy. Was he not strain- 
ing a point? After all, was it necessary? 
“Bileen’s father a thief!” The voice 
came again and the anguish with it. 


cMORROGH started up, swung into 

the corridor and caught at the Rail- 
way Guide. He must act at once or go 
crazy. Stiffly fingering the pages, he 
turned up the Coast Limited—yes, in 
an hour or so they would meet the down 
train and he could change and go back. 
He would. He would write to Peggy, ex- 


plaining. Explaining everything? No, 
not yet. hat would come later, in 
words, with his arm round her. Peggy 


would understand. 
He would tell her now that he had 
He scribbled a note, 


| told of a sudden, imperative call; bade 


her go on, take rooms at the Imperial, 


| and wait for him a day or two, not 


| lar bill—one of his 


And he inclosed a hundred-dol- 
own; he hadn’t 
touched the others. He took the note 
and pinned it to her pillow. Then 
he just touched Eileen’s soft, warm 
cheek with his lips. He had the right 
to now. Eileen opened her eyes for a 
moment—very blue they were—and 
smiled on him, and went to sleep again, 
softly breathing, her hair clustered on 


more. 


| the pillow. 


| 


Then MecMorrogh hunted up the con- 
ductor, gave some kind of explanation, 
got out at the next station, and pres- 
ently boarded the down Limited. Worn, 
yet strangely happy, he slept till the 
train pulled into the home depot, in the 
white of the dawn. 

Very still it was; chilly, too. He 
walked. There was no hurry. Suddenly 
he realized he was very hungry. Step- 
ping into a lunch wagon, he ate a roll 
with a hot sausage in it and drank a 
cup of coffee. Then he went on again 
to his home. 

Letting himself in with the latchkey, 
he noticed the yellow envelope of a tele- 
gram on the hall floor. The messenger 
had rung, got no answer, and pushed 
it under the door. 

McMorrogh picked the telegram up, 


| vaguely wondering whom it was from, 


but preoccupied by his resolve. Almost 
unconsciously be ripped the envelope 


| open and unfolded the sheet: 


and best friend! 

He had told me all you have done for him 

and I have never had a chance to 

thank you, Mr. McMorrogh! And, in- 
deed, no thanks would be enough—” 

It was the boss’s turn to flush with 
gratified wonder. “So, of course, I was 
indignant at his attitude yesterday, and 
I told him outright—” 

“Oh, yes, she gave me a talking to, 
Mac!” interrupted Warner, with a grin 
that brought back in a flash the little 
shaver running from the cop. “So I 
wired you to come—” 

Warner’s eyes rested on the boss’s 
face with real pleading. He was deeply 
anxious to make amends and be for- | 
given. “Yes—?” queried the boss, still 
perplexed. 

“Well—” Warner felt the awkward- 
ness of his position. He wisely decided 


to rush it. “That talk of yesterday 
that’s all off! Forget it, Mac, forget 
it!” 


“And them appointments?” the boss 
asked. 

“Oh, that’ll be all right. 
about that later.” 

Mrs. Warner rose, holding out her 


We'll talk 


hand to MeMorrogh with graceful cor- | Distinct 


diality, and said with a warm smile: 
“Better talk about it now! Take Mr. | 
McMorrogh to the den! There’s a nice 
fire—and some of your pet cigars!” 
When they were snugly settled in 
armchairs before the fire, their cigars 
well alight, Warner again rushed his 
fence: 
“Where’s that list you had, Mac?” | 


ATHER slowly McMorrogh put his | 
hand in his breast pocket and pulled 
out the list. And suddenly he felt | 
again a pang of the anguish that had 
come upon him in the smoker the night 
before, and once again the chill beads | 
of sweat stood on his forehead. Then, | 
in an instant, a wave of relief went | 
through his heart. He was going to | 
make good! 
Warner just glanced at the list. 
“That'll be all right! It’s all in your | 
hands? I’ll leave it to you—you can | 
have just what you want—” 


mind: NB 
a 


“Say, what about that reform move- 
@99 


ment, Jimmie? 
Warner flushed: 


“Well, ye know, Mac, I’ve a notion | m 


people want somethin’ like that. It’s 
the fashion. An’ if they want it, we got 
to give it to them. Tell ye what we'll 


do, Mac!” and once more the grin of 
| 


















EN whoareas particu- 
lar about their hose as 
their neckwear or other 
items of their apparel, are 
the most enthusiastic wear- 
ers of PARIS GARTERS. These 
garters are tailored to fit the 
leg; they won’t slip or sag; 
your socks are held neatly 
and snugly. 
Always look for the name 
on the inside of the garter. 
That’s the way you can be 


sure you’re buying the 
genuine PARIS GARTERS. 


A. Stein & Company 


Makers Children’s HICKORY Garters 
Chicago New York 


25¢ 


50c 





GARTERS 


~. No metal 
‘can touch you 













ON —~ 


EASY 


Start Right. Start Now. Buy a Diamond. 
ats a Savings Bank four to one, besides 
daily dividends in pleasure while wearing it. 


Big Special Sale? 


Greatest Diamond values ever offered in $25, $50, 
$75 and $100sizes. Pure white, perfectly cut, sent 
on approval, no money down. 

Free Catalog. Write for it quick. Make 
Lh Your selection and when 
the diamond comes, if you like it and want to keep 
it, pay forit on our Liberal Club Plan—payments 
so easy, you'll never miss the money. No red no se- 
curity- just common honesty among men. Pos will do, 


HARRIS-GOAR CO., 
Dept. 1523 Kansas City, Mo. 








Hearing 










Write today for 
our 15 day trial 
offer of the New 
1915 Thin aonnge = 
Model, Mears Ear 

Phone. It has eight ie” ow 
adjustmentsof twelve 
tones each. 


96 Degrees of Soune 


The complete range of tone for the human ear is cov- 
ered. [t is the final perfection of an efficient sub- 
stitute for the natural hearing organs. Instrument 
hardly noticeable. 

Write for Free Book \"''s,s0'" ‘er xajzable peck 
plains our low direct prices to you. No middleman’s profit—15- 


day free trial offer you are a sufferer from deafness or if you 
have a deaf friend don't fail to write for this book now. 


Mears Ear Phone Co., Dept. 9362. 45 W. 34th St, New York City 

























Rider AGENTS Wanted 


n each town to ride and show a new 1915 
model “RANGER” bicycle. Write for our 
liberal terms on a sample to introduce, 

DELIVERED FREE on approval and 30 
days’ trial. Send for big free catalog and 
particulars of most marvelous offer ever 
made on a bicycle. You will be astonished 
at our low prices and remarkable terms. 

FACTORY CLEARING SALE—a limited 
number of old models of various makes, 
i, $7 to $12. A few good second-hand wheels, 
f > taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores 

$3 to $8. If you want a bargain write at once. 

4 Tires, lamps, wheels, sundries, parts, motor- 
@ cycle suppliesof all kindsat half usual prices. Donot 
buy until you get our catalog and offers. Write Now. 


D CYCLE CO., DEPT. p.54, CHICAGO 









RICHARD BK. OWEN, 


PATENTA®E IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 
facturers want Owen patents. Send 
for 3 free books; inventions wanted, 

et patent or no fee Manufacturing facilities. 


17 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. G 
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Could Not 
Stand or 
Walk Alone 


He had Infantile Paralysis 
for two vears We treated 
him § months Compare 
the two ph rt graphs Then 
read his mother’s letter 


“T take pleasure in sending you « 
graph of Dougias. He 
his limb is steadily gaining in strength 
iglas recom 
McLain Sanitarium to all the 
With best wishes 
and sincere gratitude for all you did for 
my son.”’ 

" Mrs. J. E. Lindsey, Llano, Tex 


It would amuse you to hear Do 
mend the 
afflicted people he meets. 


For thirty years this private 
has been devoted exclusively to 
ment of crippled and par 
alyzed conditions such as 
Club Feet, Infantile Paral 
ysis, Spinal Diseases ani 
Deformities, Hip Dise 

Knock Knees and Bow Legs 
especially in children and 
young adults. 


Institution 
the treat 


Our book, “Deformities and 
Paralysis”, also book of 
references, free on request 


The McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC 
SANITARIUM 


857 Aubert Ave., 44 

St. Louis, a , 
The Chinese 
Woolflower 


The three most popular 
P garden flowers the world 
g over were all named and 











introduced by us within the 
past a years (the Golden 
Glow, Hybrid Cosmos and 
Gladiolus Childsi America) 


{ a record without a parallel 
This ye ur we add to the trio 
. another mn 
unique, ons 





and of surpa 
cy It wil 
over the w« 
as the others did and take 
its place everywhere as the 


foremost garden annual. 

The Chinese Woolflower fs a Ce losia of new form 
and easy growth, two feet high with a score of 
branches each crowned with a great crimson ball of 
wooly substance which holds its color and beauty all 
through the season making it the most interesting, 
novel and showy of all garden or pot annui ils 

Price 20 cts. per pkt. of 40 to so seee % pkts, 
for 50 cts,, together with New BLUI FE TUNIA and 
GIANT SU MMER COS MOS free for trial 1 alos 

Our Big Catalogue of Flower'a: iVe Seed 
Plants and rare new Fruits /rce to all who apply 
largest prowens in fe world va a diolus, Cannas 


Lilies, Iris, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 
@ e> 
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‘ Build This Motor Boat 
Yourself— IT’S ttt 
Only tert offers 0 e ice b re s 


positions: (1) 
We mad ps o ban ‘ 


2 "as 
frat (3) v 
$ hed-dow noe 
ctlons ve im 
Write fo 100K 
A 


for patterns and . 

frame of this boat pat! rit 
BROOKS » hel ACTURING COMPANY 

|_ 5622 Brooks Av Saginaw, Mich. 


























%® Rose Guide for 1915 


is ready. It shows what to choose from 
nearly 400 roses—the very cream of the 
world’s best. Free. 85 beautiful illus- 
trations —19 in color. Gives Free Delivery 
Offer. Makes ordering easy and safe. Our 
own root roses are hardy, beautiful, and 
guaranteed to bloom, They make rose culture 
a real delight. Write for your Guide and 
9 Art Rose Poster Stamps—today. Free. 
The. CONARD & Jones Co. 
Box 141 West Grove, Pa. 
ose Specialists. Over Fifty Years’ Experience 












Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade-Marks, ete., sent 
free. Patents procured through Munn & Co. receive 
free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH GPP: ¢ 625 F Street, Gatheon B . C. 


CA DAY 


Don’t pay rent; don’t buy a 
“blind,”’ out-of-date typewriter 
when you can own this genuine 
Oliver Vis ible tus only 13c a day. 
No agent @ save you $48, 
Sent on Fre e ‘trial. Write today 
for book of faces <nd low price. 


Typewriters + Distributing Syndicate 












166-14A N. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 





10c Offer — -KEITH’S 


MAGASES 





; 5 copy a, 
“20 ahaa 
4 : ‘ : McK oe fae : 


&) M.L.Keith ninneapolis, Minn. 
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| once before, 





COLLIER’S 


the street urchin broke through. 


FOR 


“We'll 
you'll lead it!” 
McMorrogh burst out laughing: the 
expression of the profound relief and 
solace in his heart. Then he asked, to 
make sure: 
‘An’ about this slate?” 


“Go right ahead!” urged Warner 


| with genuine enthusiasm ; =. 


everythin’ ye do!” So George Henney 
got his Third Commissionership, big 
Johnny Marshall got his roadbed con- 
ract, and the rest in like manner 

An hour later the boss was once 
more walking from the Governor-elect’s 
house to the depot, after a cordial 
leave-taking in which he had promised 
Mrs. Warner that Jimmie should have 
the renomination when his term was 
up. MeMorrogh felt strangely happy as 
after his difficult resolve. 

“Thank the Lord I went back!” he 
said to himself. Then, as a wise sec- 
ond thought: 

“T’ll tell the whole thing to Peggy!” 


Saleratus Smith 


Continued from page 7 


Not a black lad there but saw in it 
all this and more. The thoughtless 
and heartless, the crook and degenerate, 
everyone, admired and feared the giant 
in flesh and personality as the chiefest 
of them all; a calloused hulk and will 
that no man’s muscle or hate or misery, 
nor woman’s tears, nor fear of law or 
danger, had been able to cope with and 
suppress. And here, in a flip of time, 
something had made him do what all 
the powers of society had been power- 
less to effect. He said it was God 
Almighty. And they believed him. 


E stood like a statue and waited, 

his ax his wand, his eye running 
from head to head back and forth until 
every eye was steadfast upon him and 
everyone motionless and silent. 

“We'll sing a song,” he smiled as he 
lowered the ax. “It’s the quick way to 
bore down to cat sweet place. Dar’s a 
song every man knows. De name of dat 
song’s all de words yo’ needs to know. 
De tune comes natural. ‘Nearer, My 
God, to Thee!’—let ’er go!” 

He gave an initial flourish of his ax 
as baton and led off with his powerful 
bass, tempered to a rich, mellow bellow. 
At first but a voice or two were hardy 
enough to accompany him, but as the 
throb and thrill of the melody stirred 
the negro love of music the others joined 
in one by one, the volume of harmony 
surged higher ind higher and lifted the 
miscreants with it, washed out farther 
and farther, and broke over the ears of 
forty uniformed men, who, under smok- 
ing torches, were patiently waiting at 
parade rest with a rabble about them. 

“Hello, there’s our cue,” cried the 
leader. “Fall in!” The snare drum 
tapped, the men swung into step, instru- 
ments went up, the long roll rolled, and 
the melody in lively marching time was 
wafted back to the singers. 

“Hark!” exclaimed Saleratus as their 
verse ended. “Hear dat music comin’ 
back like de echoes from heaven? Dat’s 
de military band to de last man with 
$200 of my money. And dey’s comin’ | 
for yo’. We’s goin’ in style.” 

The negro’s love of ostentation had 
everything to do in suggesting it, but 
the man whose will was iron and the 
gambler who, when he plunged, went 
the limit, had all to do in carrying it 
out. Saleratus marched at the head of 
the procession with the ax on his shoul- 
der. A long black overcoat of box effect 
gave his bulk towering hugeness. Be- 
hind him came Jim Slocum carrying a 
big sign on high; next the band; and 
then the visitors, two abreast. 

At last they wheeled from a narrow | 
cross street into the main business thor- 
oughfare and its blaze of electric signs. 
As the band spread out with brisk, im- 
posing step, an! the old hymn’s melody, 
superbly rendered, startled the attention 
of the Saturday night crowds that still 
thronged the sidewalks, Saleratus girded | 
himself without a quiver for the ordeal 
of his life. He expected to be laughed 
and hooted at and jeered unmercifully. 
He turned and gave a last look at the 
sign. It heralded in big black letters: 


SALERATUS SMITH 
AND 
HIS GAMBLING JOINT 
HAVE BEEN 
“= ~ — ED” 


JESUS “CHRIST 


| The people laughed at the first im 
| pact of surprise, 
not scoffing merriment. 


of course, but it was | 
Then the witch 
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Rust is the only enemy of your metal roof 
Sparks cannot fire it, use does not fae te aceaeree 
ear it. Defeat rust and your roofs will last. Use 
roofing made of Armco—American Ingot Iron. 


ARMCO IRON 


Resists Rust 


Armco Iron resists rust because it is pure iron, carefully 
made. It is unequalled not only in purity, but in the care 
taken in its heat treatment, inspection and handling. The 
resulting evenness of texture and the rejection of all bars and 
sheets containing the small defects so generally neglected in 
ordinary material make this purest iron absolutely the most 
resistant to the action of the elements. The added durability 
which results from the superiority of Armco galvanizing alone 
would justify your choice of this iron. 

poten o Iron is made into many styles of roofing. 
these is best for you. 


Send for ‘‘Iron Roofs That Resist Rust’’ 


One of 


Learn the full story of Armco Roofing. Read about Armco Corrugated, Pressed 
Standing Seam, V-Crimp and Roll Roofing. Look into Armco Terne Plate, the highest 
grade iron roof in the market. It's Armco Iron heavily coated with lead and tin. Clip the 


coupon and learn the truth about sheet metals. 

You can get Armco Roofing from your hardware dealer or tinner. 
to specify Armco. If you have any difficulty 
in securing Armco Roofing, write to us and 
we will see that you are supplied. 


Ask your architect 





The American Rolling Mill Co. 
Box 545, Middletown, Ohio 
Please send me Armco Books and tell why 
Armco Iron is best for: 
CHECK ITEMS 
0 Terne Plate 
O Skylights 
O Window Frames 
0 Conductor Pipes 
Enameling Material 
Water Tanks 
Gas Tanks 


0 Roofing 

0 Cornices 

O Metal Lath 

O Smoke Stacks 

O Heating Pipes 

O Ventilators 

O Eaves Troughs 





THE AMERICAN ROLLING 
MILL COMPANY 


Lice od Man ifacturers under Pate he granted te 





The International Metal Products Con O Gasoline Tanks Iron Boiler Tubes 
Box 545, MIDDLETOWN, OHIO Name icv evanteueat oneal 
Branch Offices in Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
New York, St. Louis, Cleveland and Cincinnati Ndi] SP 
oy ere ee ee WOROD. cocccsceseococe 














If you have not already re- 
ceived your copy of the free 
booklet about Dr. Eliot’s 
HARVARD CLASSICS, _ pr. Chartes W. Eliot 


President Emeritus 
Harvard University 





22 
see page 33. 





























§, Own Your yon sarc Two Profits 


t ing receiving agent’ s comrr man also earning su ibstant al income with 
re rp innet, n and fascinating aut natic bowling alley. More fun than old-fashioned 
pa. - ng 7 erybody wants to pl Valuable premiums to in- 
crease the rest of bowlers Alleys 3% to 50 feet lon 


, Can be 





| f N pir y Only attendant ne nan 


; take in money. \\ rite t des & r agen € Ss propositic and let tters 
= ng have earned on all investment 
THE TEN. PINNET COMPANY, 4 Van Buren St., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Real Estat 


San Joaquin Valley, California What Another 
Man Did: At Riverbank, Stanislaus ( ty, Calif a, he 
bought 12 irrigated acres at $150 an acr A smal! farn 
Yes, but ‘4 acre of strawberries realized $265 and 
small fruits brought his returns to over $500, in addition 
to the living for the family. This was from 
of the twelve acres—just think how much m« 
tain as the balance of the farm is put int 
of small farms like this have made the 
ent of hard times ora “ *. Do you want to abi 


less thar 
re he wi 
ind 








-owne rs inde; 
dae 







boss’ 





provide for Your family in the heart of Sunny Calif rnia? 
Then write for our free booklets about “Poultry Raising 
“Dairying” and the “San Joaquin Valley.” Write Now 
~ “yb to C. L. Seagraves, Gen. Colonization Agent, A.T. 
. Ry., 1807 Ry. Exchange, Chicag 
Investigate The Pine Hill Belt Of North Carolina. 
The sandy loam soils, easily cultivated apable 
derful crop progression, yield abundant harve +. Tl é 
famous peach-dewberry-grape section, noted for its won- 


derful climate. Let us point out the many advantages and 





opportunities in this attractive section. Illustrated book 
mailed free. Ask J. A. Pride, General Industrial Agent, 
Suite 363, Norfolk, Va 


Seaboard Air Line Railway, 

The South Offers Profitable Opportunities For 
business men, manufacturers, farmers, stock raisers, dairy- 
men, fruit growers. Fine locations for country homes. 
Pleasant climate, favorable conditions. Let us give you 
particulars. M. V. Richards, Ind. and Agr. Commissioner, 
Room 16, Southern Railway, Washingt n, D. C 

Profitable Little Farms In Valley Of Virginia, 
5 and 10 acre tracts, $250 andup. Good fruit and farming 
country. Send for literature now. F. La Baume, Agri 
Agt., N. & W. Ry., 245 Arcade Bldg., Roanoke, Va 


NEW YORK 
$10.00 Cash, $5.00 Per Meath: An Investment 


without a parallel do you knov at the rapid growt 











New York City is the talk of the civilized world? I w 

sell you a large plot of ground containing 10,400 sq. ft. at 
the very gates of New York City for $250; t 5 ” 
down and $5.00 per month. Send for ! , 





Broadway & Chambers 
ve ' 


to W. Kaye, cor 
PO ae a 


















Patents 


wentont What You Invent. It May Be Valuable. 


N i 


4 tab. 18 I r’s Guide” Free Frank n H. "Ho gh 
3 Loan & T Bldg., Washingt dD. Cc 

A Fortune To The Enventer Whe Reads Aad 

heeds i ssit ‘ r we sen t 

6c. postage. Writ e us at once R S. & A.B L a yb 
tabiisheu 1So¥, 


c, Washington, D.C. E 


Proof Given. Protect Your 
le ks I “Ir rs’ 
iH wt I ent Send model for 
» D. 


aves That Pay. 


os “tes om 
rt. E. bk. Vrooman & ¢ 





F St., Wasl 


Salesmanship 


Are ™ Constant Demand. Sales Manacer, De- 
partment Managers, Presidents—executives of all kind 
are drawn from the Clerks, Bookkeepers, Stenogray he rs 
who train themselves in the Science of Business Building. 
Write for Free Copy of “‘The Sheldon Book,” which tells 
how 70,000 others found the road to Success in Any Busi- 
ness. The Sheldon School, 479 Gunther Building, Chicago. 


Travel 


Free Exposition on Guide B Book 





Indispensable In 








trip. Profusely ill ustrated with Exposit na 

i views. Au > information regarding hotels, 
ee top-over privileges. Enables you 

pla st of trip. Send Today for this Free book 

‘ poe ‘inf ywmation, Gerrit Fort, P. T. M., Union 
Pacific Railroad Co., Room 7, U. P. Bldg., Omaha, Neb 





os Old Coins Wanted 


J Paid For Half Dol 1853 No Arrows; $5 For 





Offi é Supplies 


Typewriters In America 
K s 


Typewriters, 


Largest Stock Of All 


Typewriter Prices Smashed. “Spot Cash.”’ Gaerte 
will save you money. L. C. St Olivers, Reming 


Royals, « Ye 


8 Guaranteed for3 years. Ser 


f 500 mac te 


Duplicating Devices 








$2. 40 The’ Modern’ Duplicator. “Made InU.S A.”) 
days’ Free tria }/s46 Firms it to make 50 te pli- 
cate copies A py r anything written with pen, 
pencil or typewriter. Booklet Fre e. Main Office, J. D. 
Durkin & Reeves Co., 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 

The “Universal” Duplicator Will Reproduce 50 
perfect copies of anythi made with type writer, pen, or 
pencil in ten minutes perien e Simple, clean. 
No glue or gelatine. Let las oka $3.2 Vrite for booklet. 
F. Reeves Duplicator », 419 Park bide , Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Ini estments 
ou Can, Share In The Profits Of The “World’s s 


yn - 





half net 
Netherlands (¢ 


‘ 


profits. Write for info 


Collections 
“Red Streaks Of 1 Honesty Exist In Every body,” 
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Business Opportunities 
Opportunity To Earn Big Yearly Income. Com, 
ete { weekly le ns Ke Est 

i i wit! r 1 I . 
b hout cay , i 
ing st No interf n I 
Pr e $ I H Beg I 
t ke ra if unsat I I 
( I ling, St. Paul, M 


Build A Business OF Your < Own, 


ry lif ear 


And Escape 





jittle competition Fe 
Send for i toda American ( 
ion Service, 51 State St., Detroit, Mich 


_Koko Wheat Crisp. | Big Profits. Make It Your. 


se New confection. Rapid sel ler | ag 
r ~% Can of samples 10c. Particula Free Ma 
37 prepaid. Corneau Co.,& 47 Nor th Parkside, Chicag 


Start A Profitable Business Making Big Money 
placing Premium Punch Board Dea! 
Smallinvestment. Washington Sales Co., Dep:.« 





Magazines 


Do You Read Magazines? Our Big Money. 





Saving Club C: athlog Free. Write Today. Age ante 
Write for ful ulars. J. M. Hi wr. on- Be Maya 
zine Agency, 2: Jackson Bivd., Chicag: . 





Dull Razor Blades 


Mail Them AtOur Risk! Pay Only if You . -ike T he 


né er’s edges we put on. ( 


ica se, Parker-Warren Lab.,1 or W 12d St NY. 


Of Interest to Women 


Become A Trained Nurse By Home Study 
N a ek Diplomas r r 









































































































T 2 1894 Dime S. Mint. Man hereb lect 0 ve 5 course urses earn § » $0 
Telegraphy able coins circulating. Get posted. Send 4c. Get our ay ~4f Write f gt we bps y Hu oe ie nized by best Doctors Hospital ex} - 
ae er ae ~7- "a GE Illus. Coin Circular, Send now, Numismatic Bank, jj) ” free. Francis G Luke. Cont’l } nk Bldg., Salt sired Establishe “ 12 years. Easy terms. Catalog Fr 

Telegraphy— Wire And Wireless & Station Agency Dept. C. Fort Worth, Tex cake Cite, eb. 0,5. 4. “Game? t Like’ Ua” American School for Nurses, 1550 La Salle, Chicag 
Taught. Graduates A st & Largest School. , - . ~ Ve . on 
Catalog Free. Dodge’ A Peocies ute Sth St., Valparaiso, Ind. . 

RA TT GE ATTIRE ABS) ANTI * . 
Printi Show Card Writing How to Entertain School Information 
rinting —= nema ecehiaiid at 
— TS Free Learn Stew Card Writing. A Reliable Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, Dia- Free Catalogs Of All Boarding Schools (Or Camps 
x HPt2 Bond Lamerbonde. 8! $1.50; 5M, $5; 1,000 61 urse ‘ irchase an ass nt of Alpha Colors logues, Speake uterial, Jokes s, inU.S. Advicefree. Maintained by U.S. scho Wa 
x nvelopes, $1.75 at S, same pr to use while pra arp Parti lars for stamp. Alpha Tab eaux, Drills Musi al Pieces, } Up ¢ ‘L: rg 
Sonagtee. Meserauil &So ity ower ( wr ( ny, In Dept C., 1960 Broadway New York. Catalog Free r. S. Der & Dept. 44, ( } yg 
ia SUL LU a 
. 2 : Pr 2 J se 
Health Resorts Automobiles Motion Picture Plays 

Biggs Sanitarium, Asheville, N. c. Special Ad- Paint Your Car Yourself. Save $25 To $75 By Write Moving Pie ture Plays. Big Prices Paid. 
vantages to ir = > luring winter ¢ loing t work at home with the Arsenal systen Our big Constant dem all or sj . . Experience, 
no tuberculosis ell equipped. Rational met No free book **T Car Beau l"’ tells t Send for i ary at yor corres 1 unnecessary. De 
drugs. Home ea rts, m< derate charges Pampt free ay Arsenal Varnish Co., Dept. C, Rock Island, I ails f Atlas Pr ( 16 Atla r., Cincinnati, O. 

HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN AND AGENTS ARE IN BIG DEMAND. TO THOSE WHO CAN QUALIFY, THE FOLLOWING ADVERTISEMENTS PRESENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
° ’ ’ r r . y - 
___ High-Grade Salesmen Agents Wanted Agents Wanted gents Wanted 

Traveling Seleemen Wented. Experience Un- $2 Secures Samoele Outfit Of Our 30 Dendy Toilet A Golden Opportunity Offered Live Men Selling Every Household On Farm In Small Town Or 
necessary. Earn Big Pay while learn by ma ring articles. 1 reSpun Aluminut ens and § ye } ) ‘ | jan re ed. ne ad © bu 
spare time, only eight weeks T requir r two and ) 1 xT poy and mer free Moving Picture Lantern S tha the g¢ La 4 
hours a day. Steady positi ¢ f acquainted can eas uild a permanent ir a g r perative Selling Pla eve es a right a 
good positions to select from free k our specialties Wr today! Be first ir ir localit r vy, ever yur turned into pr Writ ix We I nd ‘ 
‘A Knight of the Grip” ilars and Brooks Sy alty U Agency De B, 4 West it i hoice of territory. American Aluminum Mfg required We fur 
testimonials from hundreds y are ear Street, New York ( D 1 X, Lemont, Ill. eq k for wholesale 
ing Big Salaries. Address Dept nal Salesmen’s - a ; p for Free = 
Training Association, Chicago, New York, Kansas City . . J q - g., Chicago, 

San Francisco o Wanted: _ Responsible Representative, In Enoch , Big Textile Mills wa Emp oy Everywhere Re- a +3 —— Yo 1S F le 
EE atic Se able people to take ers r cress Drics oie ur National Adve sticing elps ou e u er 

Local Sales Manager Wanted To Appoint Agens a t underwear and neckwear from san Fa pr Sinadiecey Witenes aad Cradiinen 0 oo ee 
and see trade on D-B Products. devised a new tons. S$ t Spare or a ? I I rmanent la easy sellers zgest factory for twis 
sales plan that means quick, pro Aube ales. The man aon ad oon making big weekly inc Steadf M 8 Re . ~ reliabl. nate ~ phere wee 
that is not afraid t rk can make an ex t income uh Mf 10 St., Col N. ¥ Write at or r Brush ¢ > Hoa Place, Hart- 
If your record will stand rigid invest send day i ford. ( " Branch. } k Isla 1 

we will be interested Donley Bros 4000 Ac a Road, ane . ~ e o a 
Cleveland Business Manager Wented— Reliable Man To Agent—Great Opportunity To Be Permanent : : 

- fenresent us B iworkers. representat argest manufacturers hig acde ' Agents Snappiest Household Line On Earth. 

_ Salesmen -We Will Pay You Well. Herdenburs’s Busir stat d f ur Pr ‘ n al Big Y i I l stea t urge profit. 250 light 
famous line of Leather Goods, Diaries nd other Adver and I ted of rt for t h b ¢ \ f } I t ing, | r pr t's 
tising mapper Product of thirty years’ experie tia € g Wi t r M tal Co., R Da Bldg., ¢ ve Ge i P " 

Easy sales, s fled customers, big mis 8 A ser s I ze ( H urd A Br ( \ r Pr ( 4 I ( ) 
iffer for t N 4 assers. H. B. Har ae aE — 

bur t., Brook Y. Agents. The Midget Vest Pocket Garment Hanger nts—A : I . Ne . . No 
= 2 diane - : Ld. Agents—We’ve Got The Whole Drug Trade In « uttra Aces » . er: - pe : wee Business boon 

Wanted: H Hustlers To Take Orders For Made- the U. S. A. talking—our Eight Big ‘ N A M Vor Delig . 

o-measure high grade men's suits fron Offer Toi Ar les 4 I $1.39 foreign patents Address | Sl x pa ) ( \ I t 1 ‘ k I & 
22.00. You can make ceed te ney Elegant large book Wor s. Elegant f ( ed Cir ars Fr Writ 1 Mad Ave., New York Hea ( 4 Mer | I ‘s) 
outfit free. Experience unnecessary. No pocket f er today. Pierce Compan 1M Lake St., ¢ g —— = — 
affair. Sple = é eg ee a —_ money Handy —— vase —_ ea Agents To Handle E nclusively Or As Side Line, Agents For Ho-Ro-Co Skin And Scalp Soap, Per- 
eee a . Agents To Selll Saloon Trade, A Patented Beer Ne princi 1 ~ e pesees 4 

100 3 i ick 1 sa r, orders repea t¢ s 

Salesmen—Pocket Side Line, New Live Proposi- pi and w I 310 ‘ a one oe ae Ponies ie 
tion; all merchants in small towns want it. Pays 85.1.0 %@ Be W uml I 8 k m i ulfa 
commission on each sale. No collecting No risk to mer drops Beer back sing time ( Chem. & " fits s { lerwr N ark, N. J . . . > 
chant. We take back unsold goods. Easiest, b tpay- Di sfnt. Co., New si No Experience Required 1 o Make $$$S$$ As 
ing side line ever offered. Canfield Mfg. Co Sigel — — I A r General o1 igen i neces y, saves 
3 ; -ive Agents Wanted te Take Orders For Our 8 Deemmanenh Yentin ; . redit, Pitki 
Street, Chicagc Magic take Eraser. No Blade, No Acid Removes moan 194 R Street. Ni . N.Y 

" ‘ . sells ny 1 } r’t n rr r } 

Who Are You? Prove It At Banks, Ete., By — hu | Soondt ten Pcs beng toe ah 0 renee pretie, Px 7 te - rm. ea —__ 
Photo-Identi fication Credential (in fine leather poc 8 Mfc. ( Warren St., N. ¥. Dept _ . ite What Are You Selling? If We Had Your Ad- 
fur nished with $2,000 Accident Insuran ¥; pay t : — — — ires i sho " io @ 2 urge ease 
fits for injuries or sickness, total cost , ee ae — im 1“K t Leak” Rain c ats , ur profit ek but weekly. Pocket samples 10 
benefits $10 Agents wante Highest missions New Washing Machine. Weittmetion Ager nts, Sell an noon oats. _ $5 Kind + ay IB Wareen Se Now Yoni 
Address Underwriters, 1346 irance Exchange, Chicago Gene ) Streams fT ne We : ‘ ~ ' ‘ a =i 

thr — ry f f ¢ No Rubbing. Sells itself es gill MI r , Se . x h 

50 More Salesmen Wanted To Make Big Money Free Sar ; > Washing Machine Works, Chica t r ra Da alee Tazlor Athletic apes 8 Are Sold Throug 
at Picnics, Fairs, on the streets, anywhege, with the { — cay 
less Daydark, taking photos direct on cards, finishir 
stantly Experience unnecessary. Trial proposition Free 
Daydark Specialty Co., Dept. W, St. Louis 


Tailoring Salesmen—To by Ovdore For High 








Class Made-to-Order Clothes cial i 

experieuced salesmen ies entiemnent Sagal wy Se 
State experience fully Address Warrington W & W Mi 
Dept 20, 168 West Adams St.., ¢ ag 

Salesmen Make Big Money On Our Convex 
Portraits 38c, Frames 35c. Glass 2k sarge 
America Est ars. Samples 1 ree The Culver ¢ 
Box 101, Westervi “ ©) 

Salesmen—Side Line; Electric Sign; Flashes 
changeable we pene. cig ant sparkling bean f colored 
electric light: outselling everything at & term days 
sig v kly profits Flashtr Sign Works, Chicag 
Ger ewE 


This Pa ge 


_ Many Of Our Readers Doubtless | Would Like 










to devote their spare hou 
advertisers on this page are 6 aa s b 
To safeguarc I lealings © 
able « theroug ast} t 
every ! t 
Most , c r’s f 
long period 8 
nesses because they have tr 
dea What you may earn as the agent or r 
tive depends absolute upon 3 rowna ty and re 


ness to work, 


__ Fits Ur- wat Aluminum Coffee Percolator | Fits 
g wanted Quick tig pr rite 

Nag lars Standard Spinning & Stamping ¢ 
10 Smead A , Toledo, O 

Agents: Bie Money Selling Guaranteed Hosiery 
rmen,w Guaranteed t ir 
without holes Late t and best agent's peopestt n 
Thomas Mfg. ¢ Third St., Dayt 





Agents Hurry—Something New. Sanitary Tele- 


b € le Mi ne Ww < 





f 
for territory PI late C (50 Spitzer Bl 


- Photo Pillow Tops, Portraits, Frames, Photo China 


lit Pome Bailey ¢ Desk H Chicago, lin 


St Louis St rCo.. Dept.C, 105 Pine St., St. I 
Church and School Societies; Write For Free 
; Pla raise moner. Many gett FB 


i Stores Drug ( Chatta I 


Agents: Larg- Profits. Free Samples. Gold Sign 
ma for etote as -- - ae 


M etter ( 432 N. Clark ( ug 


Safety First! Sell Our Line Of Sanitary Twisted 
Wire Brushes Big income assured. Ex e territory 





Agents Wanted. 
iin U.S If y 


Best Paying Agency Propesi- 
\ rr 


makin 








) Make mor Nove y 


’ let us sl you w te 
Ohio. 
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“A Man Would 
Die in the 
First Alcove”’ 


“There are 850,000volumes 
in the Imperial Library at 
Paris,” said Emerson. “Ifa 
man were to read industri- 
ously from dawn to dark 
for sixty years he would 
die in the first alcove.” 


And he would not die a 
well-read man. 


But if a man could know what 
few great books are enduring- 
ly worth while and could read 
those few-—histories, biog- 
raphies, dramas, works of 
travel, fiction, poetry, philos- 
ophy, and religion—he would 
become well read, even though 
he could devote to them but a 


few pleasure moments a day. 


Expert Advice on Your 
Reading—Free 


Let us send you a free booklet 


wherein Dr. Eliot of Harvard | 


shows you how to become a 
well-read man. This booklet 
describes 


The Harvard 
Classics 


The Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


Published and sold only by P F. Collier & Son 


It is a highly interesting and entertain- 
ing description of the “world’s civiliza- 


tion on a book shelf.” 


cost of Dr, Eliot’s advice is one postage 


stamp and the effort required to 


CLIP AND MAIL 
THIS COUPON NOW 





P. F COLLIER & SON ( . 

416 West 13th Street, New York City 
Mail me, without obligation on my part, your 
tree “‘Guide Booklet to Books, 
the story of the Harvard Classics. 


containing 
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In it Dr. Eliot | 


points the way to eficient reading. The | 
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tion by every onlooker that the big nig- 
ger was doing what they would hardly 
have the courage to do, and the com- 
manding dignity which the sacred name 
on the crude sign cast over the proudly 
pacing leader, began to set off cheers. 
Cheer fired cheer. The cheering grew 
and attended the marchers. In spots it 
almost drowned the band. Saleratus 
was dizzy with glory. 


N the Tabernacle the evangelist was 

concluding his address. He stopped in 
the middle of a sentence and listened. 
“Hark!” he said. All heard a distant 
but louder-growing clamor like that of 
a jollification. 

“That’s he!” interrupted the evan- 
gelist. ““He’s kept his word. The black- 
est gambler in the State is washed as 
white as snow.” 

The applause subsided and all waited 
on the qui vive. The great central doors 
of the structure were hurriedly opened. 


nearing. 
seats and then stood upon them in cran- 
ing eagerness. The six-foot colored lady 
stood beside the minister on the next 
bench behind the vacant ones. 

“He’s the very man we've been hunt- 
ing for to open the general store and 
bank in our colony,” she exclaimed de- 
lightedly, her eyes glowing at the far- 
off opening. “There is his field. I must 
speak to him after the meeting.” 

“Take care, Lucy. Don’t be precipi- 
tate. It takes years to reform such a 
man completely. Remember he’ll want 
to marry yo’. It’s risky business, risky 
business!” 

The music blared just without. 

“T’ll look out for the risks, uncle.” 

And then the gigantic form strode 
into view like a sable monarch. He 
whipped off his hat and led the way un- 
flinchingly and sternly down the lone 
incline of the broad sawdust aisle, while 
the vast assemblage, reading the sign 
at a glance, stormed with applause. But 
when the long array of bobbing woolly 
heads filed in behind the band, they cut 
loose restraint and thundered to high 
heaven. 

About one o’clock that night the door 
of the minister’s humble home opened 
and Saleratus blocked the light and 
stepped out. The six-foot lady followed 
him to the step and gave him her hand 
in good night and laughed serenely. 

“T’ll stay over into the week—there’s 
so much to tell about the South. And 
1 will write Louisville to-night sure,” 
she said. 

“Thank yo’, thank yo’,” replied Sal- 
eratus with waxen graciousness. “And 
I'll sho’ly be here in time to attend the 
mornin’ services with yo’.” 

The minister accompanied him to the 
sidewalk. 

“T promise yo’, Rev’nd Tucker, I'll 
| not look a marryin’ look at her till I 
shows I’s saved for good. T’ll start for 
| Looyville de week after she gets dar 
| An’, remember, I never fo’gets yo’. 
| Never! 





Good night. Good night.” 


HE shook hands and departed. 
“Now, Lawd,” he prayed in a 
whisper as he strode alone, “now dat 
de excitement’s over it’s up to me. It’s 
up to yo’, Saleratus! De hawd, hawd 
time’s comin’ when de hog’!] want to go 
back to his wallowin’ in de mire. 
Lawd, dry up de mud. Keep dis nigger 
| saved. Give him strength and wisdom 
and fin’ly dat girl. a 


needs it. 





Amen! 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address 

Subscribers when ordering a change of address 
should give the old as well as the new address, 
and the ledger number on their wrapper From 
two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before 
the change can be made, and before the first copy 
of COLLIER’S will reach any new subscriber, 
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Qualities which the eye 
cannot see—fine workman- 
ship, fine adjustment of parts 
and fine balance—reveal 
themselves in the way the car 
sticks to the road at high speed 


The car weighs only 2200 pounds, but that 
weight is so perfectly distributed that 
it holds steadily to a straight-ahead 
course. The passengers feel scarcely a 
particle of vibration even when the 
engine is exerting its full quota of power 


The wheelbase is 110 inches 


The price of the car complete is $785 
f. o. b. Detroit 
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Guaranteed roofing— 


best responsibility! 


Why accept a doubtful guarantee on roofing when 
you can get one signed by the largest manufacturer 
of roofing and building papers in the world, with 
a saving in cost in the long run? 


Buy materials that last 


Certain-teed 
Roofing 


is guaranteed in writing 5 years for 1-ply, 
10 years for 2-ply, and 15 years for 3-ply, 
and the responsibility of our big mills 
stands behind this guarantee. Its qual- 
ity is the highest and its price the most 
reasonable. 


General Roofing Mfg. Company 
World's largest manufacturers of Roofing 
and Building Papers 


New York City Boston Chicago Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Atlanta Cleveland Detroit 
St. Louis Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis 
San Francisco Seattle London Hamburg Sydaey 








At each of our big mills we make the fol- 
lowing guaranteed products : 

Asphalt Roofings (all grades and prices) 

Slate Surfaced Shingles 

Asphalt Felts 

Deadening Felts 

Tarred Felts 

Building Papers 

Insulating Papers 

Wall Boards 

Plastic Roofing Cement 

Asphalt Cement 

Roof Coating 

Metal Paints 

Outdoor Paints 

Shingle Stains 

Tar Coating 
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tire. 


Goodyear has fourteen times as 
many users as it had in 1909. 

You may, for some reason, favor a 
rival tire. Luck has been with you 
on it. Or perhaps you judge by some 
vague impression. 

But the general verdict, after 15 
years, favors Goodyear in a most 
convincing way. And there are 
reasons for it. So we argue that, in 
simple fairness, you should test them 
out. 


Not Trouble-Proof 


Pneumatic tires cannot be trouble- 
proof. Mishaps may occur to any. 
Misuse affects the best of them. 

Goodyears do not always outlast 
any other. But they won this top 
place because they average best, as 
proved by millions of tests and com- 
parisons. 

One reason lies in five exclusive 
features, each of which combats a 
major trouble. 

The other lies in that high quality 
attained by ceaseless betterment. 
For years and years we have spent 
$100,000 yearly on research and 


experiment. 


Extra Millions Spent 
Goodyear Fortified Tires are built 
So costly that 
they used to sell for one-fifth more 
than others. 


in a very costly way. 


It is due alone to mam- 


It has many more. 
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FOR 





moth output that they now cost no 
extra price. 

One exclusive feature— our “On- 
Ai” cure—adds to our tire cost 
$450,000 yearly. We spend that 
extra to save our users countless need- 
less blowouts. 

Our No-Rin-Cut feature combats 
rim-cuts in the best way known. Our 
rubber rivets, formed by a patent 
process, reduce loose tread risk by 
60 per cent. 

We vulcanize into each tire base 
six flat bands of 126 braided wires. 
That's for safety so tires can't 
fly off. 

Our All-Weather tread—the ideal 
anti-skid—is double-thick and tough. 
It presents maximum resistance both 
to wear and puncture. And its grips 
are sharp and resistless. 

All these features—which cost us 
extra millions—are found in Goodyear 
Fortified Tires alone. 


Get These Protections 


We claim that these protections 


deserve a test from you. You should 
compare the Goodyear with tires 
not fortified like these. That's all 


we ask. If their sturdiness can't 
win you—thew extra mileage and 
we have noth- 


Go back to the 


their trouble-saving 
ing else to argue. 
tires that can. 

Any dealer can supply you Good- 
year tires. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


a 
AKRON. OHIO 


Fortified Tires 


Rim-Cuts—by our No-Rim-Cut feature 
a Blowouts—by our “On-Air” cure 
Fortified Loose Treads y many rubber rivets 
Against ety by 126 braided ‘te 


unctures and Skiddin 
thick All-Weather trea 


Akron, Ohio 
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The Giant Among T 


Remember that Goodyear has more advocates than any other 
Last year it gained about 100,000 users. 
Men bought in 1914 about one Goodyear for every car in use. 
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“WELL, YOU’RE HELPING SOME !”’ 





Painted by G. J. Perrett for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1915 by Cream of Wheat Co, 
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Fast 
to P. A. 


Load up that old jimmy pipe or roll a cigarette with 


P. A., strike a match and let ’er flicker. 
or flare back, men! 





CHIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


P. A. won't miss fire 
One puff, you’ve got steam up and 


you've got the full fragrance and flavor of 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


You'll vote it the one real tobacco. And when you find out 
you've smoked all day and all night and that your tongue and 
mouth and throat are just as unruffled and peaceful as a Sun 
day morning in the country, you'll freeze fast to P. A. for life. 


It used to be that pipe and cigarette tobacco without 
a saw edge was harder to find than hitching posts in the 
subway or a currycomb in a garage. But now that P. A., 
made by a patented process which takes out the bite, has 
rung down the curtain on tongue terror, pipe and cigarette 
peeve, you hear a lot of chin music about no-bite tobacco. 


But there never was another tobacco just like P. A. and 
there never will be, because the P. A. patented process is con- 
trolled exclusively by us. That's stiff-as-a-boiled-shirt talk, 
but it only a ten-cent tidy red tin or a five-cent toppy 

ith a right to call. 


try-out-size package of P. A. and it’s 
e hole that it will be you for P. A. for 
pipe and cigarettes. uy it in pound crystal-glass humidors 
for home and for office. It’s the real joy jar. Also in pound 
and half-pound tin humidors at stores where they sell tobacco. 


the doughnut 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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